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THE GREAT EASTERN STE \MER. 
. The fine picture on this page was drawn for us by Mr. Hill, 
after a reliable English model, and represents the Great Eastern 
Steamship, of whose progress on the stocks we have from time to 
time kept our readers informed, under steam and canvass, plough- 
ing her way through the trackless deep. At the first attempt to 
launch ber in November Jast, Miss Hope, who had the honor of 
performing the baptismal ceremony, gave her the appropriate 
name of the “Leviathan,” which, notwithstanding the ‘failure 
of the first effort to get her afloat, we trust she will bear for many 
a long year, through many a voyage across the Atlantic, confer: 
ring honor on the wealth, the enterprise and the skill of the great 
nation to whom she owes her birth. Our own noble Adriatic, 
until the completion of the Leviathan the largest steamship in 
the world, after many delays and difliculties, sailed triumphantly 
on her first voyage, and we wish the same good fortune to her 
imperial sister of the other continent. And may these two ships 
interweavo yet cloger the bonds of amity amd. interest that unite 
England and America! May there be only a generous rivalry 
between the two great nations! Hitherto and of late years we 
have rather.outshone our rival in the art of ship-building. Our 
clipper ships have been the marvel of her ports and have found 
ready purchasers among her capitalists. When our giant line-of- 
battle ships have anchored under the white cliffs of Albion they 
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have excited wonder and admiration—and let us not forget that 
when the America beat the royal yacht squadron in their own 
waters, the victory was as heartily acknowledged by our trans- 
atlantic friends as it was joyously received by ourselves. If their 
Leviathan is a success, shall we ever be able to eclipse it? The 
task will be a gigantic one. In looking into some of the statis- 
tics connected with the capabilities of this. grand tribute to com- 
merce, they seem almost to partake of the fabulous. Imagine a 
floating machine which is calculated to cut through the waves at 
a speed of eighteen miles an hour; which will accommodate, in 
all the comforts of home which are by possibility attainable at 
sea, some four thousand five hundred persons; which could con- 
vey across the ocean ten thousand soldiers, the population of « 
good-sized city ; whose captain from his central post of command 
will have to use a telescope to see what is going on at the bow and 
stern ; while the old contrivance for, issni , the speaking- 
trumpet, will be altogether qut of date, ana valueless in his hands ; 
his voice, even with its aid, could hardly be heard half way to the 
stern. He will, therefore, have to signal his directions to his offi- 
cers by semaphore arms by day, or by colored lamps by night; 
and he will also have electric telegraphs ramifying to the engine- 
rooms and to other places to which it may be necessary that his 
instructions should be instantaneously conveyed. Imagine the 
manufacture of gas on board, and laid on to all parts of the ship, 
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and the carrying the ele@gtric light, which will diffuse a perpetual 
moonlight around the ship; and without condescending to the 
grosser details of length, breadth, depth, tonnage, screw and 
paddle engines, sails and masts, not to speak of the twenty boats 
she is to carry on deck, and the two small screw-steamers, each 
100 feet long, which will be placed in her paddle-boxes ; of her 
ten huge anchors; and that hitherto unattained desideratum in 
steam navigation—suflicient stowage for all the coal necessary for 
a voyage—enough will have been said to prove that, in the last 
specimen of ship-building, England has far outstripped the lagging 
rivalry of the world. There never was, perhaps, so magnificent 
a realization of a magnificent idea. For a colonizing nation, 
and if it were necessary, here are the means of conveying a whole 
colony of people, with all their means and appliances, at once. 
But, without multiplying illustrations, the abstract influence which 
a floating town like the Great Eastern is calculated to exercise 
upon the commercial transactions of the earth is a most interest- 
ing consideration, as also upon its’ social and moral conditions. 
If the Leviathan be a success, it will be a world-wide one. It 
will inaugurate a new era in ship-building and in navigation. 
A line of-battle ship has hitherto been poetically termed a float- 
ing world—but along side the Leviathan a line-of-battle ship 
would look like a cock-boat. Truly this is an age of great inven- 
tions and appliances, and this ship seems a climax. 
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CHAPTER 


“This connt is one of the most incorrigible of traitors!” ex- 
claimed Herbois, addressing Gustave. “I can induce him to 
confess nothing. Well, we shall see, when he is brought before 
the judges, whether he will remain obstinate.” 

The count paid no attention to this speech, more than to cast a 
look of scorn upon the speaker; but he turned an inquiring 
though scarcely less disdainfal look upon the deputy, who did not 
know what to say in the presence of Herbois. This man, whom 
Gustave had already begun to dislike, if not to suspect, he was not 
willing to admit to a knowledge of his object; he was, in fact, 
mortified that he should even be aware of his visit. 

“Well, I have also something to say to this incorrigible,” said 
Gustave, adopting the tone of Herbois, who searched his counte- 
nance with a.keen glance. “It is possible that I can present some 
considerations which may influence him. If you happen to go 
immediately to Madame Carreau, will you have the goodness to 
say.to Madame Garnot that I shall return to her shortly ?” 

“Since when have you become so affectionate a husband ?” 
asked the spy, who understood this very palpable hint. “But I 
will tell madame, your wife, that you are thinking of her.” 

Thus speaking, M. Herbois, who could find no excuse for pro- 
longing his stay, quitted the cell with reluctance, because he 
wished to know what had brought the deputy to that place; but 
instead of leaving the prison, he sauntered to another part, with 
the design of watching the period of the other’s visit. 

Immediately, as the door closed behind Herbois, Gustave ad- 
vanced to the bedside of the count, who was still feeble with ill- 
ness, and delivered the note directed to him by his daughter 
Madeleine. The count received it with an instant and glad recog- 
nition of the handwriting ; but he read it without any discernible 
emotion, and gave the bearer, as he finished, simply a civil 
acknowledgement. 

“T was not aware that my daughter had the honor of an ac- 
quaintance with M. Garnot,” he remarked, with a slight degree of 
inquiring hauteur. 

The deputy related the circumstances of their meeting. 

“‘ Mademoiselle and myself are certainly obliged by you,” con- 
tinued the count, still distantly, and with a trace of suspicion in 
his manner. “ But is it possible that an entire stranger, and, if I 
understand it, a revolutionist ’—the count hesitated for the word— 
“can feel so warm an interest in our fortunes ?”’ 

Gustave perceived the direction of this remark ; but instead of 
noticing its ungenerous meaning, he became confused in secking 
to render a different explanation from the true one—namely, the 
interest which he felt exclusively for the lovely Madeleine. He 
hesitated to assign this sentiment as the cause of his active exer- 
tions, for fear of its effect upon the morbidly proud feelings of the 
count. He blushed slightly, but then recovering his self-posses- 
sion, he replied, spiritedly : 

“Monsieur le count first wishes to know my motives before he 
accepts my services? Perhaps, then, you do not desire my inter- 
ference at all ; thet will content me, since I xm not the person to 
be obliged.” 

' “J ask your pardon, monsieur,” said the count, whom the re- 
turning seif-confidence of Gustave in his own motives inspired 
th greater trust; “but you must confess that it is natural to 
ake this inquiry of ‘one with whom I happen not to have the 
mor of an acquaintance. You will excuse me, therefore, and 

ow me to ask in what manner you suppose it possible that I 

n be released from’this wretched dungeon 

“Monsieur must undoubtedly first have his trial,” said the 

puty, musingly. 

“ Yes, yes; that is what I demand,” interposed the count, with 

suppressed movement of irritation. 

“And upon the trial,” continued Gustave, “ it will depend, per- 

ps, on the sentiments which monsicur le count professes what 

ill be the result.” 

“1 do not understand,” said the count. 

“If you are a friend of the constitution and of the people, you 

ill have no objection to confessing se much,” answered Gustave. 

“ You mean thet I should become a miserable sans culotte, and 

my my loyalty ?” inquired the count, vehemently. 

“ Simply to affirm your loyalty to the nation, and deny plotting 

ith the royalists,” said Gustave. 
“1 will consent to do nothing of the kind,” replied the count, 
ith aroused pride and indignation. “I know my duty to my 
ing, and though I confess that I have practised upon it but little, 
shall never cease to denounce the miserables who insult him, 
ad who have already abolished our order. Consent to become 
ne of them! No; I will rather submit to be guillotined,” 

“ Reflect what will beeome of your daughter, the innocent Ma- 

cleine,” interposed Gustave. 

“I have done nothing; they dare not convict me.” 
“ They dare, and will ; recollect the Marquis de Favras.” 


“ But they can bring no proof against me.” 
“It was enough that he was suspected; you may not be any 
retter off.” 


“T dare them to bring me to trial !” 


“Perhaps they will not even do that; you may be permitted to' 


lie here and die with disease, while your daughper is exposed to 
all the dangers of her unprotected state.” Sas 

“Ah, my poor child !” groaned the count. 

msider, it is the part of a good citizen which you will act,” 
Gustave. 
_ “Js this, then, the service you are so anxious to do me? Could 
I not even become a traitor without assistance?” passionately ex- 
claimed the count. 

“T can procure your instant trial and liberation, if you assent 
to my suggestion,” returned Gustave, calmly; “ otherwise, it is 
apo what your fate may be.” 

“What! do you threaten me?” asked the count, casting a fiery 
glance at the deputy. 

“TI do not threaten; I wish to save you,” replied Gustave. 
“ But I know of no other way which can prevent the guillotine 
from doing its work.” 

“Then this+is my reply,” exclaimed the count, with sudden 
passion, springing violently from his couch; “I will never dis- 
honor the name of St. Yves by a condescension so base! IT shall 
be proud to become a victim of my loyalty. I shall defy and scorn 
the miserable wretches who accuse me, even with my last breath !’” 


The count, feeble as he was, paced the narrow cell under the 
influence of his powerful excitement; his eyes flashed with proud 
passion, and his frame quivered with the violence of his emotion. 

“ But,” begun Gustave, in a deprecatory tone. 

“ Enough, enough !” exclaimed the count, with an excited and 
imperious gesture, which compelled the deputy to desist. In his 
agitation, the count paid no heed to his steps; he struck his foot 
violently and unexpectedly against a bolt in the floor, and fell with 
fearful suddenness at full length, striking his head in his fall 
against the sharp edge of the bed frame. The blood sprang copi- 
ously from the wound inflicted ; but the unfortunate noble did not 
utter a groan. The effect of the blow was instantly stunning, 
and deprived him of every power of motion; he lay insensible, 
and to all appearance a corpse. Frightened at this alarming 
catastrophe, the deputy hastily called for the assistance of the 
jailor, and the two lifted the body upon the miserable couch, and 
employed every means which they could think of to recover him. 
All were useless; they were forced finally to. the conviction that 
the high-spirited count had escaped both the humiliation of yield- 
ing to the popular ideas, and the fate accorded to a suspected 
traitor. He was dead! 

It now became the painful duty of Gustave to break the terrible 
tidings to the wretched Madeleine, instead of conveying to her the 
hoped-for and expected intelligence of his fortunate delivery from 
the miseries of a dungedn. This offiee Gustave immediately un- 
dertook and performed ; but we will not attempt to picture the 
agony of the bereaved and miserable Madeleine, thus suddenly 
deprived of a beloved parent and her only protector. 

After thus executing the task which circumstances 
him, the young deputy returned to his lodging, filled with lively 
forebodings for the future safety of the unprotected girl. The 
cheerful Charlotte was singing a rustic song, with the light-hearted 
gaiety which she always exhibited, as Gustave opened the door of 
their apartment, and entered with a look of anxiety and melan- 
choly upon his features. She sprang to embrace him with her 
wonted vivacity. 

“ What ails you, mon chere Gustave?” she asked, observing his 
downcast air, and suddenly changing her own manner to serious- 
ness. ‘Have you met with a misfortune to-day ?”’ 

“I will tell you when I have seated myself by your side,” re- 
plied he. “ You will weep, I think, when I have related all to 
you.” 

“You have not received ill-tidings from our poor parents, have 
you, Gustave ?” queried Charlotte, anxiously. 

“No, that is not it; but it concerns the poor girl whose portrait 
this is,” said he, turning from the wall the painting which he had 
made from the first impression of the unfortunate Madeleine’s 
countenance. 

“Ah, it is again concerning her that you speak !” exclaimed 
Charlotte, as a slight pang of returning jealousy shot through her 
breast. ‘It is a pity that I have not already burned it in your 
absence.” 

“ Listen a few moments, and you will npt wish to burn it, but 
you will pity the wretched original,” returned Gustave, at the 
same time seating himself and drawing his manly arm about the 
full waist of his wife,. She contented herself to sit thus and listen 
to his narration of the melancholy circumstances relating to the 
count and his daughter; and her generous heart immediately 
yielded to the picture of the latter’s misfortunes and desolate 
situation. 

“Ah, you have been noble, my good Gustave; you have done 
right to assist this suffering daughter!” exclaimed Charlotte, em- 
bracing him still more warmly. ‘But where is the poor girl ? 
She is alone, you say, in the hotel of her father? I will go to her, 
then, and comfort her; 1 know she will not refuse to permit me,” 

And Charlotte sprang impulsively to her feet upon the instant, 
and began to wrap her shawl about her, for an immediate cxecu- 
tion of ber generous design, She did not even wait to be directed, 
but was forced to run back from the stairs, exclaiming : 

“Ah, I forgot, Gustave; you must accompany me, otherwise I 
shall never find the poor girl, Make haste, then, because how 
lonely she must be !” 

The deputy, although fatigued, did not hesitate to comply with 
this request; and Charlotte hurried him along upon a rapid walk, 
in order to keep pace with her sympathy for Madeleine, The lat- 
ter, buried in deep grief, did not hear the knock given at the door 
by Gustave; but he, familiar with her deserted situation and need 
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‘Of attendance, did not deem it necessary to stand upon formalities. 


He entered at onge, followed by the warm-hearted 

They found tho grief-strickem girl in ter » partment, 
over @ Miniature of her father, and wepping bitterly. 
She however, with a grateful look, he ap- 


proac ed ; tte, moved by not 
wait for any ceremony. ‘She 
and embraced her with the tenderness of a sister. 

“ You already know my Gustave,” she exclaimed, “ therefore, 
you will permit me to love you as if you were his sister. I can 
weep along with you, since you are so distressed.” And she let 
fall a tear, as she spoke, upon the white hand of Madeleine. 

The latter did not reply to this address, except by yielding to 
the caresses of Charlotte, and permitting her head ‘to rest upon 
the breast of the sympathetic young wife. 

“You are all alone here, poor child !” continued she, affeetion- 
ately ; “well, you will permit me to stay here with you to-night, 
at any rate, ind to-morrow it will be seen what will be done. Is 
it possible, then, that you have no friends among the great people ?” 

“Alas, no!” returned Madeleine ; “they have all fled from the 
country, and I do not now know a single person in whom I can 
place confidence, except your good husband, who has been so 
kind. Ah, I am grateful to you both for thinking of me and 
coming here.” 

“That was simply a duty of affection,” replied Charlotte. 

“ But if you are willing to be a sister to me,” said Madeleine, 
who now simply held the other’s hand within her own, “is it not 
possible that you should always stay with me here ?” 

“ Perhaps that would not be right,” answered Charlotte, simply, 

“ because I cannot always be away from my Gustave.” 

“ Well, he also should be here; that would be right, if he only 
would consent,” said Madeleine. 

“ No ; that would be obliging us too much,” returned Charlotte, 
casting a look upon her husband. 

“ That would look as if you were giving us charity, because we 
are poor,” said he, a little proudly. 

“No, it is not true,” rejoined Madeleine, earnestly ; “it would 
be to have pity upon me, because I am miserable and unprotected. 
It is I alone who ought to be grateful, if you will do me so great 
a favor. You will consent, will you not, my kind friend ?”’ urged 
the lovely girl, embracing Charlotte again, and turning a look of 
entreaty upon Gustave. 

“T am sure that I love you already,” said Charlotte, “and if it 
would be right—” 

“It would oblige me,” interposed Madeleine ; “ what necessity 
is there to inquire further? Alas! I shall be still more‘wretched 
if you do not comply.” 

The bereaved girl, who felt all that she said, leaned down her 
head, and tears began again to flow at the thought of her desolate 
situation. 

“It will be too great a favor that you will do us,’’ said Gustave, 
who could not deny the tears and urgency of Madeleine; “but if 
it will console you so much, it will not be hard toplease you. We 
will do, then, ‘as you say, until you are better gratified.” 

“Then I am grateful; I thank you a thousand times !’”’ ex- 
claimed Madeleine, sincerely and warmly. 

There was not, in fact, the slightest reason why the young 
deputy should refuse a request urged with so much earnestness ; 
it was only his sensitive pride which interposed the smallest ob- 
jection. But he might have reflected that in reality he was con- 
ferring an equal if not greater favor than the one he would 
receive. Indeed he did not esteem this offer of a residence in the 
mansion of the count as a great favor, since he was content in his 
humble apartments, and it would be impossible to say whether or 
not the proposed change would expose him to a suspicion. But 
after he had given his consent to the youthful and innocent Made- 
leine, he would have withdrawn it upon no considerations ; there- 
fore, he made immediate preparations to comply with her desire. 
To her, this compliance was simply an assurance of sympathy, 
protection and comfort, greater than any other circumstances 
could afford. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TRAP AND ITS DETECTION, A VILLAIN BAFFLED. 


Tux spy and plotter, M. Calonne, who remained at the chate- 
let to watch the movements of the deputy, was, of course, imme- 
diately made acquainted with the sudden decease of the unfor- 
tunate noble, the Count de Bellisle, He received the information 
from the jailor, with a countenance expressive of no regret, but 
rather of concealed satisfaction, The event undoubtedly relieved 
him of an obstacle to his designs upon the fortune of the count 
and his lovely and youthful daughter. 

To acquire the former, it was absolutely essential to be success- 
ful with the latter, since he dared not expose himself by instituting 
open proceedings. ‘This, however, was an object entirely personal, 
and besides, its enjoyment depended upon the success of schemes 
in which both he and the friar Jacques were deeply engaged. To 
corrupt the national representatives was the first step in these 
schemes, and to this work M, Calonne returned with the best part 
of his energies. Already discovering that Gustave was insensible 
to mercenary considerations, it was the object of M. Calonne now 
to discover some other point of weakness upon which to operate. 
For this purpose, the most assiduous watch was kept upon the 
young deputy; and in this, Madame Carreau, as she had been, 
was still expected to be a valuable auxiliary, The removal of 
Gustave from the vicinity of Madame Carreau, which took place 
within a few days, somewhat deprived the latter of her opportuni- 
ties; but as it gave Calonne an excuse to obtain an entrance into 
the mansion of the count, he was not so much displeased. 
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cule few days after the event, the spy took advantage of his 
 sequainitanice with Gustave to visit him in his new position. The 


amiable Charlotte received him unsuspectingly, as a friend of her 
ant introduced him into the house. 

“Ts it possible, then, that I can procure an interview with 


“Mademoiselle St. Yves? I desire to have a moment’s couversa- 


tion with her on a subject of great importance to herself.” 

“I presume that she will see you, although she is unfitted, poor 
Ghild, for any serious business,” answered Charlotte. “But I 
will see what she says, if you will wait.” 
Charlotte ran immediately to the apartment of Madeleine, and 
‘repeated the request of M. Calonne. 

“His name?’ asked Madeleine, rousing herself from a sad 
reverie. 

“He is unknown to you, but he ise friend to Gustave; it is 
M. Herbois,” replied Charlotte. 

The ‘naine grated harshly on the car of Madeleine ; it had the 
seeming of an unpleasant recollection connected with it ; but she 
did not recall any remembrance of the person. She finally, though 
reluctantly, consented to go down with Charlotte, to ascertain 
what the business of this individual was; but the moment her 
eyes fell upon the figure of Caloane, she recognized the accuser of 
her father, and his insulting proposals made by the side of bis sick 
bed in the chatelet. She recoiled at the sight of this wretch, as 
if her eyeballs had been stung with the fangs of an adder. She 
was going instantly to leave the room, without vouchsafing to 
bestow a word upon M. Calonne; but he made a hasty movement 
to detain her, and caught hold of her dress. 

“You are insolent, monsieur !” exclaimed she, drawing herself 


up with proud dignity, and indignantly detaching his hold of her 
dress 


“ Listen to me, then,” returned he, with a glance and expres- 
sion which frightened Madeleine into compliance. “I have some 
imperative intelligence to convey to mademoiselle.” 

“I trust you have not come to treat me as you did my father. 
If you design to insult me, it is better that you should at once 
leave the house,” said Madeleine, with a distant hauteur. 

“T design simply to explain a circumstance which ought to 
interest mademoiselle, and I beg pardon if I have given rise to 
any uneasiness,” returned Calonne, assuming a persuasive manner. 

“Well, be as brief as possible,” said Madeleine, “and I will 
listen to you.” 

“ Mademoiselle ought to know,” continued Calonne, “that the 
accusation made against monsieur le count, your father, was in- 
cited simply by patriotic motives.” 

The young but dignified girl received this expression with a 
gesture of scorn and incredulity. 

“ You will not believe me, of course, but then, I have a con- 
sciousness of it,” said Calonne. “ Well, it is possible that I have 
been mistaken in directing an accusation against him; it is pos- 

sible that monsieur le count had enemies who deceived and mis- 
informed me. If that is true, I confess that I repent, and beg the 
forgiveness of his daughter.” 

He assumed, in speaking, an air of sincerity and honesty which 
imposed on Madeleine. 

“It is late, monsieur, to do this,” she replied, in a softened 
manner. 

“‘ That is true; but I have not to reproach myself that I waited 
until I was first convinced.” 

“Was it patriotism, monsieur,” asked Madeleine, vehemently, 
as she suddenly recalled the disclosure of his designs, made im the 
cell of the count,—“ was it a patriotic motive which induced you 
to threaten my father with the loss of his wealth and tithe, and 
which permitted you to insult him and his daughter with merce- 
nary proposals ?”’ 

“Mademoiselle quite misapprehends my motives,” returned 
Calonne, calmly. ‘If the count, your father, had lived, I should 
have been able to convince him that my claims were just; and I 
have no doubt, also, that he would have been proud to acknowl- 
edge it, and to restore to me what he has innocently bat unjustly 
deprived me of. I confess that I did wrovg in taking the time 
and place I did take, to announce an unpleasant fact, and 1 regret 
that the count had not lived to witness my forbearance. Then, as 
the rightful count, and possessor of this fortune, it is possible that 
I should not have been despised as a suitor for the hand of made- 
moiselle, whom I admire.” 

The face of Madeleine flushed a little at the conclusion of this 
piece of sophistry, about which she at first knew not what to think, 
and she stood hesitating whether the sentiments which this man 
now professed could be received or not, in the face of his previous 
almost brutal conduct, While she hesitated, M. Calonne pro- 
ceeded : 

“Mademoiselle will perceive that I am placed in an ombarrass- 
ing position, since I am reduced to the necessity of abandoning 
my j ov of prosecuting them against you, which my 
gal My ‘title to the fortune of the count, your 
futher, iy undoubted, and would need only to be presented to be 
allowed ; but how could I persuade myself to deprive so lovely, 
so charming person as mademoiaelle of covery resource! It 
agonizes me, I assure you, mademoisello; I think I shall rather 
sacrifice my own rights than perform so ungenerous an action.” 

The embarrassment of Madeleine became excessive. ‘he whole 
manner of M. Calonne puzzled her; she did not kuow how to 
Téconcile its inconsistencies, nor how to disbelieve in the unselfish 
profegsions which ho made, 

‘I do not know what to say, monsieur,—I do not oven know 
what you wish me to say,” said Madeleine, doubrfully and hesi- 
‘tatingly, and with a look towards Calonne which had lost its 
haughty character and assumed an appealing ox pression. 


“Can mademoiselle forgive me for making the intimation which 
you remember concerning yourself and me?” asked M. Calonne, 
respectfully. 

“If you assure me that it will not be repeated,” replied Made- 
leine, struggling to repress the hatefal recollection which aroused 
her pride and renewed her dislike of Calonne. 

“ But if mademoiselle would desire to remain the possessor of 
this hotel and these riches, perhaps she will permit the proposal to 
be renewed,” suggested Calonne, conveying an insinuated threat. 
A sinister flash of his eye still further contributed to explain the 
meaning of his speech. 

Madeleine had been struggling between the apparent delicacy 
exhibited in Calonne’s explanation and her previously conceived 
hatred ; this speech and glance gave the triumph to the latter 
feeling. With heightened color, and a decided, indignant voice, 
she answered : 

“I believe monsiecur still desires to threaten me into compliance 
with a proposition. I shall listen to you no longer, therefore.” 

“ You refuse my generous offer to permit you still to enjoy the 
possession of this fortune ?”” 

“ Yes, I refuse it on the condition you wish to make,” quickly 
and decidedly replied Madeleine. 

“ Reflect, mademoiselle.” 

“ You insult me by sach an offer ; there needs no reflection. I 
refuse you—I scorn you!” exclaimed Madeleine. 

“ You will be houseless ; you will be deprived of the last franc ; 
you will be thrown upon the street like a beggar!” threatened 
Calonne, losing control of his temper, and chafing angrily under 
the contemptuous words and look of the young and high-spirited 
girl. Her eyes flashed and her lips quivered with indignation. 

“ Wretch !”’ she ejaculated ; “ 1 will not hear another word from 
your tongue! Never presume again to address me on this or any 
other subject, but utter your base threats to those as vile as your- 
self!” 

And so saying, she left the room instantly, with the proud step 
of a queen; while Calonne, chafing with anger and disappoint- 
ment, followed her with a fiery and revengeful glance. He did 
not even address a word to Charlotte, who, during all this time, 
had stood an amazed but silent spectator ; but muttering a half- 
suppressed imprecation of revenge, he took his departure from 
the house. 

Wounded pride sustained Madeleine until she reached her own 
apartment, but as soon as she had thus escaped from observation, 
she threw herself down upon a lounge in an outburst of grief and 
anger. The presumption of a person whom she did not even 
know by name, offering himself, not as a candidate for her favor 
simply, though that would have been enough, but as a violent 
suitor for her hand, under all the aggravating circumstances, was 
calculated to produce sensations of no ordinary character, and the 
distressed girl was overwhelmed by the most violent and confused 
emotions. 

The equally youthful Madame Garnot—if any one will recog- 
nize her under that title at this stage—was ready as ever with her 
sympathy and condolence ; but was even more astonished than 
Madeleine herself at the audacity of Calonne. This discovery 
led her instantly to hate the royalist conspirator, and she deter- 
mined that her hasband should at once know the sort of character 
with which he was dealing. 

The young deputy returned from a stormy sitting of the con- 
vention, which had been agitated by dark hints and mysterious 
intimations, to find Madeleine and Charlotte in the disquietude 
and fear which the visit of Calonne had excited ; he was in a mood 
to share their gloomiest anticipations. The royalist party in tMe 
convention had suddenly appeared to acquire a new vigor and 
imerease of numbers; and one or two of their measures, which 
seemed to point at others of a more decided character, had been 
decreed before the constitutionalists had even been fully aware 
of what was going on. Added to this there were rumors of new 
and strange guards about the palace; of an army marching upon 
Paris, and of designs to surprise and arrest all of the patriotic 
deputies, or else to assassinate them. The mysterious and sudden 
death of a deputy, from an unknown cause, gave strength to the 
vague suspicions ; it was said that poison was already prepared 
for those who resisted the purposes of the court. Gustave shared 
in the general alarm which these rumors excited ; he was not ex- 
empt from the fear and distrust which seemed to pervade all. 

Some observations which the young deputy had made, had 
already led him to suspect that Calonne was engaged in a secret 
design ; but the circumstances of that afternoon turned the direc- 
tion of his thoughts—so far, at least, as that individual alone was 
concerned. This, however, did not much improve the opinion of 
Calonne, which lately had begun to form in his mind. It was 
evident that his denunciation of the count had been actuated by 
quite different motives from those which he professed ; this refiec- 
tion, while it relieved Gustave from any self-reproaches for taking 
the part of ar aristocrat, justified distrust of a person who thus 
schemed and plotted for his own mercenary objects. 

The artful but disappointed intriguer did not, however, despair 
because of a single defeat. From the mansion in which his inter. 
view with Madeleine had taken place, he directed his steps immedi- 
ately to the lodging of Madame Carreau. On account of the facilities 
afforded by the connivance of this woman, her apartments had 
become the scene of frequent meetings of those engaged in the 
schemes of Calonne; and on this same evening there was an 
assemblage there of several persons, who remained, after being 
Joined by him, until late in the night ; at which time they dispersed 
singly to their respective lodgings. We mean to except M. Ca- 
lonne, who, late as it was, directed his course towards the Palais 
Royal, and was by into a private 
passage. 


Two days elapsed, and during that time, Gustave neither saw 
nor heard of M. Calonne ; the day following, he encountered him 
upon the street, in the Rue St. Honore, only a short distance from 
his old lodging. Calonne seized the deputy’s arm wita a confi- 
dential and elated air, and begged him to go with him to a con- 
venient place, since he had something of extreme privacy and 
importance to consult about along with him. This matter con- 
cerned the interests of the mation, he said, and deserved the con- 
sideration of M. Garnot. 

“This communication ought, then, to be no secret,” said Gus- 

ve; “the nation should know what concerns its welfare.” 

“ But only in due time ; otherwise it might be useless,” rejoined 
Calonne. “TI select you as a repository of this intelligence, be- 
cause I am confident that you are a good patriot.” 

“ Let ns go, then, to Madame Carreau ; there we can be private 
enough,” said the deputy, whose curiosity was excited, though he 
suspected Calonne. 

“T do not wish to trouble the good woman. My own lodging 
is not distant ; we will go there,” returned the plotter. 

The deputy consented to accompany Calonne im the direction 
indicated. Entering the apartment, the latter first bolted the door, 
and then ostentatiously drawing forth a concealed dagger, which 
he threw upon a table, seated himself with an air of importance 
and contidence. 

All this mystified the deputy, who did not see the occasion for 
precaution, but who was reminded by the sight of the weapon of 
the rumors which were believed ; he waited, therefore, with per- 
haps a little anxiety, until Calonne should get ready to proceed. 

“You know very well,” he began, “that I have always been a 
true friend of the people and of the constitution ; well, then, you 
ought to listen to what I have to say without suspicion. I confess 
that I begin to have doubts concerning certain things.” 

“ What things *” 

“I begin to think that we are going too far with particular 
measures.” 

“ You speak of certain things and particular measures ; I con- 
fess that I do not understand what you mean by these.” 

“Listen. The king is afflicted by the want of confidence in 
him which the convention exhibits ; he is grieved to find that many 
of the deputies attribute to him evil intentions. Well, his majes- 
ty desires a return of the confidence which he deserves.” 

“Tt is you who say this, M. Herbois! Then you are—. But 
if this confidence is not granted ”” 

“ His majesty still has friends who will repel that injustice.” 

“ How will they do that?” 

“ They will, if necessary, employ force.” 

“You do well to tell me this, M. Herbois; and you are also, 
then, one of these traitors ?’”’ exclaimed the deputy, rising from his 
seat, with unconcealed indignation, and making a movement 
towards the door. “I have at least discovered one of the plotters ; 
it will not be my fault if the public accuser does not know of it, 
also.”” 

“ The door is locked ; you are not ready to go yet,” calmly 
returned Calonne. “Sit down again, therefore, and do not make 
a fool of yourself. I wish to say to you that your interest will 
probably lead you to take a part in the movement to re-establish 
the king in the confidence of his people.” 

“ To take a part ‘—yes, but not the part vou anticipate; I shall 
denounce the treason !”’ exclaimed the deputy. 

“ You do not know what you are saying ; I have reason to know 
that your fortune depends upon your taking the right course. The 
king will reward those who do him a service,” rejoined Calonne, 
searching the countenance of Gustave with a sharp and sinister 
glance. 

“ What! you imagine, then, that I am to be purehased ?”’ ejacu- 
lated Gustave, his eyes flashing with indignant fire at the base 
suggestion. ‘“ You will learn that I scorn to take a bribe,—thai I 
shall denounce those who offer to corrupt the national representa- 
tives. You are a traitor, M. Merbois!’’ 

“ Sacre! you are a fool, M. Garnot!”” returned Calonne, his face 
reddening with anger, while he shrugged his shoulders, and curied 
his lips with a satirieal expression. “Since you will not listen te 
reason,” he continued, fixing a bold and threatening look upon 
the deputy, “know, then, that your /ife depends upon the answer 
which you give me!” ~ 

Gustave put himself im an attitude of defence. 

“T shall not assassinate you, certainly,” added Calonne, sneer- 
ingly, while he played with the handle of his dagger ; “ but justice 
will be dealt out to all those who resist their lawful sovereign. 1 
may assure you that you will have a trial.” 

The countenance of the deputy assumed a contemptuous 
expression. 

“Listen, M. Garnot,” continued Calonne. “I have been your 
friend, and therefore I wish to save you; but I assure you that 
unless you give your assent to a measure which I propose, you 
will leave this room only te go to the scaffold. You cannog es- 
cape, and there is no assistance near you,” he added, observing 
Gustave’s indignant look about him ; “ou the contrary, you have 
only to become intractable in order for me to give the signal which 
will bring me prompt aid. Our plans are all complete; the army 
is owrs, and this very day we shall have guards about the person 
of every deputy who persists in rebellion; and to-morrow they 
will be carried to prison, to be judged by the violated laws. The 
people of Paris will be commanded by caanon and cavalry; the 
rebellious troops have been already marched to a distance, and 
there will not be the slightest chance of resistance. The conven- 
tion will annul all its decrees which conflict with the dignity and 
sovereignty of the king, and will take its place as a dutiful and 
leyal body ; while his majesty will again have the power to reward 
such fidelity, and to punish obstinacy.” 
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The. astounded at the revelation of this alarming 
intrigue, detailed by Calonne with the most perfect confidence in 


“ Reflect, monsieur,” added the latter ; “you will only follow 
the example of the Count de Mirabeau, and others of your party, 
I shall regret to see you become a 
victim of your impracticable notions.” 

“ Never, traitor, will I consent to this!” exclaimed the deputy, 

i jeally to his feet, and advancing upon the tempter 
with excited . “Open that door, and dismiss me from 
here, or I will show you a lesson for your audacity.” 

Calonne played calmly with his dagger, but made no other 


movement. 

“ Consider your life, monsieur ; you wish to that for 
the sake of Charlotte and the lovely Madeleine, do you not? Say, 
then, simply that you will be silent, and make no resistance.” 

“I say simply that unless you permit me to leave this, I shall 
break some of your bones!” exclaimed Gustave, seizing a chair, 
as the only weapon within reach, and raising it over 
head in a threatening manner. 

“ Fool, that is the result of your folly!” ejaculated Calonne, as 
the deputy approached within a few feet of him, upon a trap door, 
which he might have observed if he had been less excited. 

The royalist plotter extended his foot without rising, and touched 
the fastening of the door, which instantly gave way, and precipi- 
tated Gustave suddenly into a small 


FR functionary repeated the inquiry, with a searching look at 
the latter, with an ‘effort, because it was 
necessary to say something. 
Colones he hought of what might be discov 
what m 
ered in ey residence ; but the lod = Tal Madame Carreau 
flashed into his mind, and he answered y: 
“No. 7 Rue Honore.” 
“ Maximilien Auguste Calonne, friseur, No. Honore, 
the official, as he made an entry in his book. “ For 
ata? 


“Ah, that is not true,” interrupted a bystander, coming forward ; 
“T myself lodge at that place, and there is no r who resides 
there. Monsieur conceals something, therefore.” 

Calonne, frightened, turned a furtive look at the person who 
uttered this remark. . 

“What do you say, citizen?” asked the official, directing his 
inquiry to the bystander. 

“TI say that M. Calonne, /riseur, does not live at No. 7 Rue St. 
Honore ; therefore, he is to be suspected.” 

“ What answer do you make to this, citizen Calonne ?” said the 
judge, turning to the trembling intriguer. 

He colored and hesitated, but finally stammered : 

“This person must be mistaken ; I have stated nothing wrong.” 
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although with trembling ness, to the idea of being the mur- 
derer of M. Garnot. In fact, his principal fear was that the depu- 
ty might find some possible means of escape, and thus certainly 
send fis own head the block. He was confident that none of 
his accomplices would betray him, arid unless they did, or M. 
Garnot appeared, he was, he imagined, safe. He could 
enough invent an explanation of the false statements he had m 
before the judge, and he knew hosts of witnesses by whom he 

The fears of Madame and Madeleine, when, after Gus- 
tave’s away in the morning, he did not return during the 
whole day, to be excited even in the early part of the even- 
ing; but as they sat and waited for him until nearly midnight, 
these fears grew into the most dismal forebodings. The youn 
deputy had communicated to them some of the ramors whic “4 
tated the patriotic deputies, and this fact led them to be more alive 
to the probabilities of an absence which they might otherwise have 
attributed to a trivial accident. Morning came, but Gustave did 
not; and it was past his usual time of returning in the evening 
again, when Charlotte, now thoroughly frightened, resolved to go 
in search of her husband. Madeleine expressed a desire to ac- 
company her, but Charlotte endeavored to dissuade her from this 


me Am I not almost as deeply interested in his vr fis you are, 

ma seeur?’’ returned Madeleine, persisting in her design: ‘Is he 
not also my protector, and should 


subterranean apartment intended 
as a convenience of the room. 


the door, and secured the fastening, 
so that it was an impossibility for 
the prisoner to effect his escape, or 
even to make a noise heard beyond 
the room in which the traitor was. 
“Stay there until we get a cell 
ready for you in the conciergie,” 
muttered Calonne. “It is not my 


ye profession of sans culotte, he 
eft his apartment, and hastened 


The old woman opened the door to 
him with the air of one who has an 
important revelation to make ; while 
Calonne wore a look of self-satis- 
faction and elation. 

“Sit down,” said Madame Car- 
reau. “Ah, I am so embarrassed !” 

“ What is it, good mother, that 
embarrasses you?” asked Calonne, 
complacently. 

“O,” ejaculated the old woman, ~ 
“ Monsieur de Reb— has just left 


“TJ am afraid you will not think 
so; alas, it is quite the contrary,” 
said the old woman, hesitatingly. 

“Well, proceed; I desire to 
know it, at any rate,” rejoined Ca- 
lonne, his attention arrested by the 
suggestion of ill-tidings. “ 
is it?” 

““M. de Reb— has commissioned 
me to say that the measures which 
you know of are all given up.” 

“ Le diable! what! given up, do 
you say?” asked Calonne, conster- 
nation spreading over his features. 

“Yes, the king has changed his 
mind, and will not allow them to 
be attempted; all preparations, 
therefore, are to be undone,” an- 
swered Madame Carreau. 

“Mon Dieu! then I am lost!” 
exclaimed Calonne, his counte- 
nance becoming ashy pale, and his 
lips ——_ with fear. “ What 
treachery to retire at this moment, 
when I—is it possible, however, 
that you have not mistaken some- 
thing? Can it be true that sach 
a miserable resolution has been 
taken 

“It is undoubtedly true, if M. 
de Reb— can be believed.” 

— Reb— was as d 
nterested as any, ex m 4 
las, what a misfortune?” 
M. Calonne sank unnerved upon a 
sont, at the thought of the danger 
into which he bed fallen, and from 
which it was now almost hopeless to think of rescuing himself. 
The reflection that the prison and the scaffold, with which be bad 
threatened the deputy, must inevitably be his own fate, unless he 
could — his escape ome country, deprived him for a mo- 
ment of every active exertion ; but he 

“IT am undone, but I will fly; it may be ponsible that I can 
to London, and if so, I shall be saved’ - 

And leaving the old woman in wonder at his excitement, since 
she did not know how deeply he had implicated himself, the 
baffled intriguer turned and hastened down the stairs, into the 
street. He knew that be could not hope to escape, unless he could 
first obtain a passport, because po preparations for such an object 
had been made for the case of failare—so confident had been the 
Hie therefore, immediately before the tri- 

nal w office was to judge of ications jon ; 
and endeavoring to conceal fie te 
permission to go to Lohdoh, 

“ What name, citizen ”’ asked the functionary. 

“ Maximilien Auguste Calgnne.”’ 

“That is the name both of a patriot and am aristocrat,” re- 
marked the official 


oe trembled at the latter suggestion. . 
What occupation continued funett 
onary 


hesitated ; he did not know what to anewer, since he 
dared not confess the only business in which he had been engaged. 


“ Rodolph! Rodolph !”’ called out the man with whom Calonne 
was confronted, to another person at a little distance ; “ come here, 
and say whether this individual lives at No. 7 Rue St. Honore. 
Perhaps this honest shoemaker will be believed, if not me.” 

The person thus addressed came forward, and confirmed the 
assertion of the first speaker. 

“Ah, that, then, is suspicions,” said the inte, closely scrutiniz- 
ing the oy intriguer. “Let this M, Calonne be arrested, 
therefore, until it shall be ascertained that he is not a traitorous 
aristocrat,” 

In vain the wretched man meets that he could bring proofs 
of his innocence and of his character, The judge merely replied 
that he would have an opportunity at another time to establish 
these things, and directed him to be taken at once to & conciergie. 

was no hesitation in obeying this injunction; Calonne was 
instantly seized and conducted to the same prison in which his 
victim, the unfortunate Count de Bellisle, had been confined, In 
his cell, he hed an opportunity to reflect a litte more golly he 
suddenly remembered that the deputy was the only person ikely 
to betray a knowledge of his intrigues, and Gustave was in not 
less effectual confinement than himeelf, He shuddered, however, 
at the conviction that unless his prisoner should be released, he 
must inevitably suffer a dreadful death from starvation, adding the 
guilt of blood to the other less heinous crimes of which M, Calonne 
was conscious, But his own safety and the deputy’s release he 


knew to be incompatible, and he therefore reconciled himeelf, 


I not be miserable if any misfortune 
had befallen him? ell, I shall 
go with you, then.” 

Charlotte made no more resis- 
tance, and the two females went 
first to Madame Carreau’s, as a 

lace where she might possibly hear 
Gustave ; but the old woman 
had seen nothing of him. ‘They 
traversed the streets then, and vis- 
ited a number of places where she 
knew he was in a habit of resort- 
ing; nobody could give them an 
information. ‘They continued thelr 
search thus for a considerable time 
unsuccessfully; finally, Charlotte 
sug sted that the vil 
might possess some clue to ¢ 
whereabouts of her husband, Ma- 
deleine shuddered, 

“ Can Lendure to see that wretch, 
even for such a purpose ?’’ she ex- 
claimed. “ However, I will go 
anywhere to find your husband, my 
dear Charlotte.” 

They knocked at the door of the 
house in which Calonne resided, 
though under his assumed name. 

“M. Herbois is not in his room,” 
answered the porter. 

“ Nevertheless, we will go and 
see,” replied Charlotte, springin 
up the stairs, influenced by a sud- 
den caprice, and bidding Madeleine 
to follow her. 

By an excess of ution, 
Calonne, in going out of his apart- 
ment, had locked and then absently 
unlocked the door, and now, by 
some means, it stood ajar. The 
two females knocked, but received 
no reply; they were frightened by 
hearing the groans of a person in 
distress, though in a 
room of the lower story, ithout 
waiting to ascertain precisely, they 
ran down again to the porter’s loge, 
informed that some person was suf- 
fering in an apartment beneath that 
of M. Herbois, and requested to be 
admitted, in order to see if assist- 
ance were demanded. Charlotte’s 
generous heart was alive to any 
such call; but she lacked courage, 
and only wanted the porter first to 
discover what was the cause of the 
sounds they had heard. 

“Madame must be mistaken,” 
replied the porter, “since there is 
leaves beneath of M. Her- 

a,” 

“But we certainly heard the 

ns of some person,” urged 
Jharlotte. 

“ Then they must come from the 
apartment of M. Herbois himself,” 
returned the porter; “bat I will 
undertake to ascertain, if it will 

TI od 

1© porter thoreu 
up stairs, and Charlotte Made. 
leine were soon attracted by the 
exclamations of the porter, who had 
discovered the tue source of the 
sounds, and had opened the wap. Soer. 

“Tt fs Gustave!’ shrieked Charlotte and Madeleine, both in a 
breath, ‘The latter sank fainting on a seat at sight of the ghas 
countenance of the deputy, who had suffered severely from 
fall, as well as from his long fast, 

“They have murdered my poor Gustave!’ exclaimed Char 
lotte again, wringing her hands in uncontrolled grief, and not 
knowing what to do to extricate him from bis miserable condition. 

Means were soon found, however, to effect this, and the rescued 
man was placed wpon the couch contained in the apartment, while 
an apothecary was sent for, It was gecertained that the young 
deputy had not received any injury likely to be permanent; he 
had merely to be given some nourishing food, and to remain where 
he was until the next day, when he might be conveyed home, 

The faithful Charlotte and the compassionate Madeleine both 
remained and watched by the bedside of the deputy, although iu 
momentary fear that the occupant would rewrn, They busied 
themeclyes with epeeulations as to what clroumstance could have 
brought Gustave into the situation in which he was found; and 
although they hardly dared to hint it, yet they could come to 
other conclusion than that violent means must have been used, 
was, of course, after that, hardly necessary to inquire by whom, 

The next day, Gustave was conveyed to his residence, and feel- 
ing strong enough, he related the i of his mishap, If Made- 
leine had needed any further reason for fearing the man who 
sought by force to possession of her hand, this event 
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curious to ferret 
ogaines Calonne, with the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 409.) 


CALIFORNIA. 

A snake charmer has been de- 
lighting the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco. He lectares on snakes and 
then exhibits them. The Alta de- 
ascribes a scene as follows :—“ After 
the lecture, the performer brought 
out about a dozen rattlesnakes, 
holding them in his hands, allow- 
ing them to coil round his neck 
and arms, and afterwards placin 
the whole lot in his bosom. He 
then brought out a large snake, 
which, as he said, was entirely wild. 
He placed it in the centre of the 
tage, on a white cloth, and while 
yed the flute, he 


ile for a few 
minutes. Presently he seized it by 
the tail, and held it up, so that he 
could look into its eyes. 


It darted 
out its tongue, and turned its head 
away, and tried to rise, as if it 
would strike his hand. He shook 
it down, and kept turning it, so as 
to have its eyes before his own ; 
and after about fifteen minutes the 
serpent abandoned its hostile ap- 
pearance, and Wirsen allowed it to 
place its head on his forehead, and 
to creep over his arms and hands, 
and then he placed it in his bosom. 
Subsequently he produced a little 
kitten, and placed it in a box with 
glass sides, so that the audience 
could the The 
snake did not isposed to 
bite, so the Ae ate the new 
snake were takon out, and with a 
little provocation the kitten seized 
the snake's tail, and the snake 

itself about the kitten, 
and bit and rattled and hissed ; 
and the kitten spat and mewed and 
struggled. 
separated ; snake apparen 
unhurt—the kitten mortally wound- 
ed. The place of their struggle 
was marked by spots of blood, 
The kitten showed signs of great 
agony and weakness, but we did 
not remain to seo it die,” 


SPANISH RELLES, 

The pretty picture on the preced- 
ing © gives usa lively idea of 
the bad of those lovely daugh- 
ters of Spain, the fascinating Mad- 
rilenas, which have been so often 
sung in pootry, rehearsed in ro- 
mance, and immortalized upon the 
glowing canvass. With their clear 
olive complexion, their shining hair, 
and black lustrous eyes, they unite 
attractions to turn the head of the 
sourest anchorite that éver wore a hair shirt, slept on a rock and 
fared sumptuously every day on water cresses and black bread. 
The ladies before us ave anived in the silken and the black 
lace mantilla in which they drape their rounded and undulating 
figures with such bewitching grace. They carry, too, the fan 
that most eloquent of magic implementa in the practised hands 
of a daughter of the South, The fan wielded by a belle of Mad. 
rid becomes eloquent and expressive. By means of the fan, the 
invitation and the repulse, the fluttering of timidity, the expan- 
sivenesss of affection, are all expressed. It is in vain you doom 
& Spanish girl to silence and seclusion—give her the tree use of 
ne white hands aud her fan and she will expresa as mach as her 
lips could utier, and perhaps more, We ave sorry to say that the 

anish ladies ave fast discarding their national costume and 
asouming French fashions. If they knew how much they lost by 
the change, thoy would return at once to the saya and mantilla. 
France now impose her fashions on the entire civilized world, 


and it is only in remote nooks and corners, not in the great cities | 
‘imens of ancient national 


of any country, that you can tind ¢ 
costume, The peasantry in the Swiss cantons atill wear their old 
attive--in Normandy other parte of France, the same dresses 
are worn ae that were worn 200 years ago, bust in all the great 
centres of civilization, the men and women whom you moet are 
only copies of Parisian beaux and belles. 


 announeing his return to 


| tion of his enterprise. 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA RECEIVING COLUMBUS. 

engraving on this page illustrates a passage in 
of the of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 

in the 


of 1493,” says the historian, “ while the court was still 
letters were received from i Columbus, 
im, and the successful achievement 


of his great enterprise, discovery of land beyond the west- 


| ernocean. The Pelight & and astonishment raised by this intelli- 
ars were proportioned to the skepticism with which his project 


been originally viewed. The sovereigns were now filled with 


| @ natural impatience to ascertain the extent and other particulars 


of the important discovery ; and they transmitted instant instruc- 
tions to the admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should 
have made the prelimi arrangements for the further prosecu- 


The great navigator had succeeded, as is 


| well known, after a voyage the natural difficulties of which had 


| 1492. After some months 


been much augmented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his 
followers, in discovering land on Friday, the 12th of October, 
t in exploring the delightful re- 
gions, now for the first time aa the eyes 

pean, he embarked in the month of Jgnuary, 1493, for Spain. 


> 


a Euro- | 


RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS BY FERDINAND AND ISABBELLA. 


One of his vessels had previously foundered, and another had de- | 


serted him ; so that he was lett alone to retrace hia course across 
the Atlantic. After a most tempestuoua voyage, he waa com- 
led to take shelter in the Tagus, sorely against his inclination. 
le experienced, however, the most memorable reception from the 
Portuguese monarch; John the Second, who did ample justice to 
the great qualities of Columbua, although he had failed to profit 
by them. After a brief delay, the admiral resumed hia voyage, 
and crossing the bar of Satees, entered the harbor of Palos about 


noon, on the fifth of March, 1493, being exactly seven months | 


and eleven days since he departed from that port. Great was the 
agitation in the little community of Palos, aa they beheld the well- 
known vessel of the admiral re-entering their harbor, Their de- 
sponding imaginations had long since confined him to a watery 
grave ; 


, iv addition to the preternatural terrors which hang | 


| erations 


over the voyage, they had experienced the most stormy aad dis- | 


winter within the recollection of the oldest mariners. 
‘ost of them had relatives or friends on board. They thronged 


immediately to the shore, to assure themselves with their own | 


eyes of the truth of their return. 
once more, and saw them accompanied by the numerous evidences 
which they brought back of the success of the expedition, they 


t foyth in agclamations of joy andgratulation. They awaited 


When they beheld their faces | 
| came to be Se ame as the West Indies, an appellation by 


accompanied him and his crew to the principal church, where sol- 
emn thanksgivings were offered up for their return; while every 
bell in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honor of the glori- 
ous event. he admiral was too desirous of presenting himself 
before the sovereigns, to protract his stay long at Palos. He took 
with him on his journey specimens of the multifarious products 
of the newly discovered regions. He was accompanied by seve- 
ral of the native islanders, arrayed in their simple barbaric cos- 
tume, and decorated, as he passed through the principal cities, 
with collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, rudely fash- 
ioned ; he exhibited, also, considerable quantities of the same 
metal in dust, or in crude masses, numerous vegetable exotics, 


possessed of aromatic or medicinal virtue; and several kinds of 
) er unknown in and birds, whose variety of gau- 
y plumage gave a brilliant ¢ The admiral’s 


progress through the country was : impeded by the mul- 
titudes thronging forth to gaze at the extraordinary spectacle, and 
the more extraordinary man, who, in the emphatic language ot 
that time, which has now lest its force from its familiarity, first 
revealed the existence of a ‘new world.’ As he passed through 
the busy, populous city of Seville, every window, baicony and 
housetop, which could afford a glimpse of him, is described to 
have been crowded with spectators. It was the middle of April 
before Columbus reached Barce- 
lona. The nobility and cavaliers 
in attendance on the court, together 
with the authorities of the city, 
came to the gates to receive him, 
and escorted him to the royal pres- 
ence. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
seated, with their son, Prince John, 
under a superb canopy of state, 
awaiting his arrival. On his ap- 
proach they arose from their seats, 
and extending their hands to him 
to salute, caused him to be seated 
before them. These were unprece- 
dented marks of condescension to 
a person of Columbus's rank, in 
the haughty and ceremonious court 
of Castile. It was, indeed, the 
proudest moment in the life of 
Columbus. He had fully estab- 
lished the truth of his long-con- 
tested theory, in the face of argu- 
ment, sophistry, sneers, skepticism 
and contempt. He had achieved 
this, not by chance, but by calen- 
lation, supported through the most 
adverse circumstances by consum- 
mate conduct. The honors paid 
him, which had hitherto been re- 
served only for rank, or fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the 
blood and tears of thousands, were, 
in his case, a homage to intellectual! 
successfully executed in be- 
; of the noblest interests of hu- 
manity. Aster a brief interval, the 
sovereigns requested from Colum- 
bus a recital of his adventures. 
His manner was sedate and digni- 
fied, but warmed by the glow of 
natural enthusiasm. He enumera- 
ted the small islands which he had 
Visited, expatiated on the temperate 
character of the climate, and the 
capacity of the soil for every vari- 
ety of agricultural production, ap- 
pealing to the samples imported by 
him, as evidence of their natural 
fruittulness. He dwelt more at 
large on the precious metals to be 
found in those islands, which he 
inferred, less from the specimens 
actually obtained, than trem the 
uniform testimony of the natives to 
their abundance iv the unexplored 
regions of the interior, Lastly, he 
pointed out the wide scope afforded 
to Christian zeal, in the illumina- 
uon of a race of men, whose minds, 
fur from being wedded to any sys- 
tem of idolatry, were prepared, by 
their extreme simplicity, tor the re- 
ception of the pure and uncerrupt- 
ed doctrine. ‘The last considera- 
tion touched Isabella's heart most 
sensibly ; and the whole audience, 
kindled with various emetions by 
the speaker's eloquence, filled up 
the perspective with the gorgeous 
coloring of their own fancies, as 
ambition, or avarice, or devotional 
fecling, predominated in their bo- 
soms. When Columbus ceased, 
the king and queen, together with 
all present, prostrated themselves 
on their knees in grateful thanks- 
givings, while the solemn strain 
of the ‘Te Deum were poured forth 
by the choir of the royal chapel, as 
in commemoration of some glorious victory. The discoveries of 
Columbus excited a sensation, particularly amoag men of science, 
in the most distant parts of Europe, strongly contrasting with the 
apathy which had preceded them. They congratulated one an- 
other on being reserved for an age which had witnessed the con- 
summation of so grand an event. The learned Martyr, who, im 
his multifarious correspondence, had not even deigued to notice 
the preparations for the voyage of discovery, now breathed the 
most unbounded panegyric on its results ; which he contemplated 
with the eye of a philosopher, having er less refereuce to consid- 
profit or policy, than to the prospect they unfolded. of 
enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. Most of the scholars of 
the day, however, adopted the erroneous hypothesis of Columbus, 
who considered the lands he had discovered as bordering ou the 
eastern shores of Asia, and lying adjacent to the vast and opulent 
regions depicted in such golden colors by Mandeville and the Poli. 
‘Phis conjecture, which was conformable to the admairal’s opinions 
before uncertaking the voyage, was corroborated by the apperens 
similarity between Various natural productions of these islands, and 
the East. From this misapprehension, the new dominions soon 


which they are still recoguiaed in the titley the Spanish crown. 
Columbus, during his residence at Barcgloma, continued to receive 
trom the Spanish sovereigns the most honorable distinctions, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE WARNING. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


In whisper first—in softened tcne 
That voice incessant reached my ear: 
Louder with inattention grown, 
Ever its mighty base I hear. 
These are its words—in vain, in vain, 
To shut them from my mind I try ; 
The solemn utterance comes again, 
“Thou art but mortal—all must die!” 


Unlike the man of Macedon,* 
Unwillingly I heard the sound ; 
My goal of pleasure yet unwon, 
Yet unpursued life’s festive round, 
Could faith implicit then be mine? 
Faith, that my spirit disavowed? 
No! firmer still was nry design 
To drown the voice in clamor loud. 


And where the empty goblets rang 
Incessantly around the board, 

Where furious bacchanalians sang 
In chorus, and libations poured, 

I sought for peace. The echoing ring 
Of social beakers, in a tone 

Of exultation, seemed to sing, 

“ Mortal, this day is thine, alone!” 


“T brand thee false!” My heart was great, 
My soul, unconquered, knew no fear : 
But ever, like a ponderous weight 
Of woe, that voice was in my ear! 
In gloom of night, in daylight’s glare, 
It reached me with an utterance 
More solemn than the voice of prayer— 
“The worm is thine inheritance!” 


I lost myself in sleep—I turned, 
And dwelt within the hermit's cell ; 
T seized the brand—fair cities burned, 
And war gave back the shrieks of hell! 
Of what avail? Had I possessed 
Command Pandemonium’s din, 
It had been vain to still the guest 
That dwelt my stormy breast within. 


Peace! Self. be still! Let there be end 
To this contention—it is vain! 
At last I own thee, Voice, a friend— 
I calmly hear thy sad refrain. 
Thou art a monitor, whose speech 
Shall ever truthful warning be: 
A guardian, whose it is to teach 
And shadow forth eternity ! 
* Philip, king of courtiers should stand 


Macedonia, commanded that by 
his bedside in the morning, and awaken him at the rising of the sun, by the 
shout, * Philip, remember thou art but a man!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LORD ROSCOE’S CURSE. 


BY MRS. E. A. W. HOPKINS. 

Ax English cottage. Roses and jessamines peeped in at the 
windows—those little, low windows, with the white muslin cur- 
tains. Green vines clambered up its sides, and hung gracefully 
about the eaves, dallying with the summer winds, their young 
leaves playing with the dewdrops. The parlor was airy and com- 
fortable, furnished conveniently, not showily ; a plain sofa, medium- 
sized mirror, a few plain chairs, two rocking-chairs, a green and 
white three-ply carpet. But there, in strong contrast, stood a 
costly pianoforte, a beautiful harp leaned against it, and a small 
bookcase, of modern pattern, was filled with books gilded and 
embossed. There was an air of comfort and repose about the 
apartment, and—it being the hour of sunset—even the plainest ob- 
jects were now mellowed into beauty by its roseate beams. 

Their last ray kissed the cheek of a young girl of some seven- 
teen summers, who sat with her head leaning thoughtfully upon 
her hand, her elbow resting upon a table, rich brown curls falling 
profusely over her white neck and shoulders, Her dress was of 
white muslin, with short sleeves, gathered into the binding of a 
half-high neck, and confined at the waist by a light blue sash,— 
her whole habiliment as simple as a babe’s. Alice Sydenham 
was beautiful. 

Opposite, in a rocking-chair, at the window, sat Mrs. Caroline 
Sydenham, her mother, whose head also bent forward, as if in 
deep reflection. About her intelligent countenance still lingered 
the spirit of beauty, but care and grief had traced their lines upon 
her forehead, and slightly contracted her faultless mouth. Over 
white temples the dark hair lay smoothly parted; dark, deep, 
dreamy eyes were fringed with long silken lashes; a bright red 
spot burned upon either cheek ; upon the surface of the thin hands 
the blue veins were painfully apparent. She was in middle life— 
life’s summer foretouched with the finger of autumn,—one of the 
few who was old before their time, upon whose hearts the death- 
worm fixes early his remorseless tooth, gnawing so stealthily at 
the cords, that, one by one, they part and fall away, until the last 
is loosened and the victim is missed from her accustomed place. 

The young girl looked up, flinging back the brown curls from a 
forehead high and snowy, and revealing from under moistened 
lashes two sweet blue eyes. The pale rose on her cheek deepencd 
into crimson ; her lip quivered, and in a tremulous voice, she said : 

* Mother, I cannot Lord Lyndhurat; I do not love him ; 
he is hateful in my sight. ©, that ¢ will of his! At the 


foot upon my neck. I cannot, cannot conquer my antipathy 
towards his person; I dislike to hear him speak. Mother, you 
left a princely home for the sake of one you loved. Cannot you 
realize how deep would be the misery, the shame, of rejecting the 
man you loved, to be united to him you hated ?” 


“ My daughter, why remind me of a youthful folly? Have not. 


I paid the tull price of disdbedience? Has not God bitterly 
avenged my wronged, insulted father? The stront man I leaned 
upon was cut down in early manhood, leaving me, with a helpless 
child, to loneliness and desolation. My father cursed me—vowed 
that he would never see my living face. Yet, kind even in his 
cruelty, after our all was spent, he, unseen, provided me with this 
humble home, and a few of life’s luxuries, for your sake, Alice ; 
for I know that those sums of money, sent from time to time by 
unknown hands, have been sent for your education by my father. 
Through all my own slow decline, he has supported us. I love 
him yet. O, that before I die, he would consent to see my face— 
to let me fall at his feet and ask his forgiveness! Alice, I have 
wished you to marry Lord Allen Lyndhurst, hoping that through 
such an honorable union, we might both be restored to favor, and 
he would leave you his vast estate, instead of dividing it among 
more distant heirs. However, if, as you say, you hate him (hate 
is a sinful word, my child), I will not insist upon it; but O, do 
not marry, as you love me, Herbert Winthrop; he is not your 
equal. Think of it—the village schoolmaster.” 

“ Mother,” said the now fearfully excited girl, “ Herbert is my 
equal, my superior. I pity you! Taught in childhood that the 
few should rule the many, accustomed, then, to look upon the 
children of the poor as little more than brutes, you cannot now 
throw off the chains of that early discipline, and revere what God 
made noble, but shudder at the sun-burnt cheek, the toil-hardened 
hand. Ah, I see it now! the shadow which has always rested on 
your happiness is revealed. You have been as a spark cast off 
from its native planet, wandering alone among the interminable 
fields of space; as a single drop of water thrown off from the 
bosom of its mother sea, sighing ever to return. Knew my father 
this? Did he see the haze of despondency through which shone 
your sunniest smile? did he see you ever looking backward, shut- 
ting out the beautiful light of love and happiness, which might 
have cheered your onward path? Iwill be happy. Discofttent 
shall never settle as a mildew blight upon every green thing which 
springs up in my way.” 

“Hush, Alice! ‘Let the dead past bury its dead.’ When the 
eagle and hawk mate, they soon weary of the companionship.” 

“ Mother, I cannot hear such language, even from your lips. 
My father—my poor father! no wonder that he died ; no wonder 
that the fire of decay already burns upon your cheek. Would 
you had earlier ed. that no worm of the dust has any inherent 
superiority over his fellows! But forgive me; I distress you.” 
And the fair girl arose, took that clammy hand in hers, kissed her 
cheek, and waited for forgiveness, which was accorded through 
sobs and tears. 

“Lord Lyndhurst!” was announced by the only servant. Mrs. 
Sydenham arose, and, paying her respects to him, withdrew. 

“ What say you, Alice? Have you weighed the matter well? 
Have you made a single effort to submit your own will to that of 
your only parent? Cannot my deep love, my agony, the splen- 
did home I offer youn—cannot all these move you to compassion ? 
Alice—O, Alice! beautiful yet cold, proud, unfeeling, may I love, 
or shall I learn to hate you? My heart weeps blood ; my brain is 
on fire. I cannot, cannot live and see you another's wife. Nay, 
turn not those eyes away. Why is their cold light only for me— 
their warm, rich light of love for that peasant boy, that village 
schoolmaster? Alice—Alice, on bended knee I declare my pas- 
sion ; my future will be g blank without you. Pity me !” 

“Rise, Lord Lyndhurst. Such language ill becomes you. Are 
not you, the son of one of England’s proudest daughters, wooing 
like a shepherd-boy the child of poverty and obscurity? In the 
words of my unhappy mother, ‘how can the eagle mate with the 
hawk? Does she not know, who left, by stealth, the proud halls 
of Rosedale to be a farmer’s bride? Hear me, Lord Lyndhurst. 
Rather would I link me to the poorest hind, that lifts his head in 
the proud dignity of manhood, beyond the broad Atlantic, ac- 
knowledging no sovereign save the Lord of heaven, than to be 
the slave of slaves, the titled second self of him who bows before 
the crowned king with a servile neck, a bridled tongue, My fa 
ther, when I was « little child of eight years old, took me on his 
knee and taught me lessons of the spirit of liberty, never forgot- 
ten, though he has long dwelt in that land where no ‘Gesler Cap’ 
is hung up on the gates of a man’s conscience—” 

“ Hold, young girl! Whence came this strange precocity of 
treason? Was it all taught you by that long-deceased father ¢ 
Ah, no! it is the vile work of that peasant boy—that village 
schoolinaster. Alice, you, for the great love I bear you, I forgive, 
but not him—not Herbert Winthrop! Let him beware!” 

The tall, lank figure of Lord Lyndhurst seemed to loom up 
with gigantic height; his thin, strongly-marked features contract- 
ed with smothered rage; a wild light kindled in his eyes; away 
down in their inky depths there seemed to glow two red sparks of 
fire, and he fixed them terribly on her, and gazed until a chill 
crept through her veins, and for a moment she imagined herself 
in the power of a fiend. Without another word he left her. 

“ Mistvess wishes to see you, Miss Alice,”’ 

There sat Mrs. Sydenham, her head bowed upon her hand, the 
big tears filtering through her long white fingers, her face whiter 
than the night-dress which wrapped its folds about her person, 
Lifting her bead languidly, and fixing ber large, tearful eyes full 
upon her face, she said : 

“Alice, is it over? Have you decided 1” 

“Mother, God he my witness, in ali honesty I have rejected 


Lord Lyndhurst. He is gone, I trust forever,” answered Alice. 

“Then have you sealed my fate. May God forgive and bless 
you! Iam dying!’ And she dropped heavily upon the arm of 
her chair. Alice, raising her, called for help. . The servant came. 
She struggled for breath; the blood gushed from her mouth and 
nose, streaming over her night-robe, as they laid her on the pil- 
low, and the white dress of Alice was flecked with crimson spots. 

“Go for the doctor, Jane; quick!” said Alice, as she com- 
menced bathing with water her mother’s face and cheat. 

O, that terrible hemorrhage! The eyes, at first big with terror, 
stood out from their sockets, and she threw her arms about as if 
in pain; then she was still; the life-current flowed more gently ; 


the eyes slowly closed and remained shut for a few moments, then. 


opened in the stare of death ! 

The young girl knew that she was alone with death, and yet a 
superhuman strength sustained her, uoti] she heard the doctor’s 
voice upon the threshold, saying, “‘ Which way? Where is Mrs. 
Sydenham? Ah, Alice, my poor child!’ he exclaimed, as he 
entered to see her faint and fall upon the floor; for when she 
heard his voice, the nerves, long strained to their utmost tension, 
relaxed, and strength forsook her. He bent for a moment over 
the form of the dead, then lifted Alice from the floor, saying, 
as he sat down with her in his arms: “The mother is gone; let 
us look to the child. Bring a clean wrapper, Jane.” And he 
loosened her dress, while the servant went for the clean one. 
“Water for her hands now; there—wash and wipe them ; now 
help me to put on the wrapper; now for her chamber.” And he 
carried her to her bed. 

“The blood—O, doctor! My mother—did I kill her? Go tell 
her I will marry Lord Lyndhurst,—anything to save her life. But 
she is gone, gone, gone! Say, doctor, is she indeed dead?” And 
Alice slowly awoke to consciousness and tears. 

“ Poor child !’”’ said Doctor Blake, kissing her forehead ; “ such 
sorrows are the lot of all. But be calm, if possible; there—don’t 
weep.” And he wiped away the now flowing tears, and adminis- 
tered a powerful opiate. 

Sleep stole gently over her senses, but ever and anon, as her 
eyelids fell and opened, she sobbed ont, like a grieved child as 
she was, “ Mother, poor mother, did I kill her?” 

That sweet cottage home, into whose vine-clad windows the set- 
ting sunbeams had looked and smiled, at midnight was filled with 
strangers, performing the last sad offices for the dead. As the 
lights gleamed from room to room, their radiance trembled out 
upon the darkness, and fell on the form of Herbert Winthrop, who 
leaned heavily against the porch, mourning for her who had re- 
fused the trappings of wealth and power for his sake. There he 
had stood, until the dews of night had gathered upon his raven 
locks, and a cold tremor ran throughout his veins.. The door 
opened softly, and Doctor Blake stepped out upon the portico. 

“Why, Herbert Winthrop! man, what mean you?” he said, 
gazing into his face. ‘“ Ah, trouble, trouble! Yes—I have heard 
of this; you love Alice Sydenham. Her mother betrothed her to 
the young Lord Lyndhurst. She is dead, my son. Alice is bet- 
ter now—in a sweet slumber. She loved her mother, that cold, 
stern woman, who first isicurred her father’s wrath by marrying a 
common farmer; then too late discovering her mistake—for she 
never really loved him,—she broke his heart with her proud air of 
superiority, worn upon all occasions. Alice knew her weaknesses, 
and will forget her grief. She will marry whom she pleases. But 
come; go home with me,” he said, putting his fingers on his lips, 
as he began to thank him for his sympathy and kindness. 

The red beams of morning stole in through the white muslin 
curtains, and fell upon the face of Alice Sydenham, awaking her 
from a heavy slumber. For the first time she welcomed those 
messengers of loye with tears. The sad scene of yester-even was 
not effaced; earth looked dark and sorrowful. She arose, and 
with trembling footsteps agught the parlor. A window in the 
hall throngh which she passed showed the yard and street, and at 
the gate she saw a carriage, bearing a coat-of-arms, and four beau- 
tiful white horses pawed the ground, as if impatient to be gone. 
She lifted the latch, holding it tightly as if to hush its grating 
sound, and stepped softly in, There, bending over the corse of 
her mother, stood a whitediaired man, his dress and bearing that 
of England’s proud nobility. 

Alice gazed a moment from behind him on that pictare of death ; 
then stooping forward, laid her hand on the old man’s arm. He 
started, turned, and gazed-at her and at the dead alternately. 

“You are Alice: Sydenham ?” he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “Iam James Roscoe, Karl of Rosedale, your yrandfather. 
You are aware that the Lady Caroline Roscoe married in opposi- 
tion to my will, and the consequence has been a lifetime separation. 
I vowed rashly never to see her living face again; but I have 
watched over her fate and yours. To me she owed her living; to 
me you owe your education, My rash vow is fulfilled, Do you 
acknowledge my right to protect you? Will you accept my love, 
and share with me a princely yet desolate home ?”’ And he folded 
her to his bosom, She lay like a crushed lily there, 

It was a moment of weakness, and passed away, She lifted 
her head proudly, took his hand in hers, and led him to a seat; 
then sitting dewn beside him, said : 

*T owe you much, sir, and if it be in my power to render your 
declining years more happy, I shall consider it a privilege to do 
so; but for the curse pon my mother, I owe you nothing. You 
had no right to make her life one living death. 0, it is a bitter 
thing to lose a mother, and yet I rejoice also she is at rest.” 

“ My daughter, come to me, and I will pray for you daily, that, 
as 6 wandering lamb, you may yet be brought back to the fold of 
the Great Shepherd. ‘fo-morrow the Lady Caroline Roscoe will 
be buried aecording to the rank of her family. Peace to the 
of my poor m child” 
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As he spoke, he arose, kissed the pale lips of the sleeper, pressed 
the hand of Alice, and was gone. 

“The Lady Cardline was. laid in the vault of the Roscoes, with 
all the pomp of nobilicy. Alice returned to the cottage to remain 
there a week only, at-her argent request. 0, tho loneliness of that 
home from whence death has removed an inmate !—the desolate 
néss of that heart which is bereaved of a kind mother! As she 


May 1 come in, dear Alice?” said a voice at her elbow. 

“0, Herbert, I have hoped you would come. Yes, yes, come 
in,. She is an angel now. That unjust prejudice is gone. She 
looks down from heaven, and sees the parity of your soul, the 
uprightness of your purposes, and smiles.” 

“They tell me, Alice, that you are the Lady Alice Roscoe now, 
—that your grandfather, the Earl of Rosedale, has restored to you 
your mother’s rights. ©, Alice, you will forget me!” 

Never! Look at me: Is there lie im my glance? Trust 
me. My grandfather is my only living relative, save a few dis- 
tant. cousins, He is old. He offers me a home, his love, confi- 
dence, fortune. I must go to him, and be his affectionate child, 
cheering his last hours with the presence of affection. Herbert 
Winthrop, if it be God’s will that I thus outlive him, you will find 
me still your own, unchanged ; till then we mast be separate.” 

“Go, and be happy. It is hard, but noble and right. What 
am I that I should dare to love you? You will be surrounded by 
the high-born and rich; if you love any better, forget me. I 
shall see you sometimes, Alice. I will watch for you. You will 
look at me and smile, and then I shall be happy.” 

“Doabt not, my friend ; if we do our daty he will yet unite 
and bless us.” 

Thus they conversed, until the light of the newly-risen moon 
stole in through the vines, and lay in a broad belt of silver upon 
the carpet. 

“TI must go now, Alice. Must I say farewell ?” 

“ Yes, while we both have strength. Herbert, I love you—I 
have often told you so ; but, now that we are parting for a long 
time, I wish to repeat the words; I wish you to understand, to 
feel that you are a part of my very life.” 

“ God bless you, my own Alice, and keep you thus pure and 
trathfal amidst the temptations of wealth and show!” 

He folded her to his bosom, kissed her pale cheek, and mingled 
his tears with hers. Did she imagine it, or did she hear other foot- 
steps than those of her departing lover? Had not the vines rus- 
tled as they talked, and a pair of inquisitive eyes looked in upon 
them? But her grief was too deep for fears. He was gone—she 
wept long and bitterly. Slowly and sorrowfully he wended his 
way from the cottage towards the village, hardly caring whither 
he turned, until he found himself beside a spring, where in hap- 
pier days he had often met his beloved. He paused, and leaned 
against an ancient oak, watching the moonbeams as they shim- 
mered over the surface of the water, and the tree-shadows which 
fell softly, undulating along the borders of the lake. 

But see that little feathery cloud of mist, which gathers slowly 
into a more tangible form, waxing denser and denser until it as- 
sumes a human outline, and long, tlowing robes. A shudder 
steals throughout his veins ; for a moment strength forsakes him. 
Bat shame, brave heart ;—are you not a man, Herbert Winthrop ! 
You fear not mortal man, why be startled-at a shadow? So 
thought he, and smiled scorafully at his own weakness. It glides 
along to the water’s edge, raises a shadowy finger, pointing to the 
right of the spot where he stands. Hark! was that the wind, or 
did he hear the whisper, “beware?” He starts aside. At that 
noment there was a flash—a report. That start saved him. The 
misty figure of the lake is gone. 

Quick as that flash, he darts forward into the thicket to discover 
the villain that fired. the pistol. Onward, onward he goes ; the 
vines snap asunder as he plies his way in hot pursuit. He hears 
the panting breath of the retreating coward ; he presses on, is 
close upon him ; there he is eutangled in the underbrush—hbe is 
his. The pistol ia raised again ; but he wrests it from his grasp, 
and with the power of a giant drags him forth, and on through 
the brush and vines, over the uneven surface of the ground, back 
to the margin of the lake; there he hurls hi like a serpent to the 
earth, planting his foot upoh his neck. 

“ Wreteh !” he said, gazing down into his moon-lit face, “‘ whose 
gold has tempted you to perform go black a deed —for in your 
heart you have committed munier, Speak or die! ©, 1 must 
loose your vile throat.” And he removed his foos. 

“ Lord Lyndhurst,” stammered he. 

“ Lord Lyndhurst! ha, ha! I thought it might be his lordship. 
Yos, and here is the fool’s own name upon the weapon—proof 
positive of his villany put into my very hands. Look up, das- 
tard, and read your noble lord’s illustrious cognomen in gilt upon 
this pistol; shows it not well, even in this moonlight? Say, may 
I banwow of you this instrament of death 

for sweet St. Mary’s sake.” 

“Yes, yos, I will have merey, for Jesus,’ not Mary's, sake. 
Poor fooliah man, you look like a murderer. Was this 
act your only remedy for gaunt starvation—to take the life of 
Herbert Winthrop, the village school-master. Get up now, and 
be a wiser man. Horo is a little sum of money to buy what you 
need, if your necessity is groat. Go, | forgive you, and will pray 
that in future you may not be led into temptation.” 

“@, ait, you have saved my soul!” he answered, subdued to 
tears, and kneeling at his fect. “My wife was sick, my babes 
starving, I had no work, he offered me great richoa, and J fell.” 

Poor follow, I forgiye—pray © Him for pardon who saved 
you from erime. And such axe our nobility; they first starve 
thei dependants, then use them for vilo purposes—gold as a 


bait. O, England, my country, could I redeem your sons and 
daughters from bondage I would willingly lay down my life! As 
it is, I live on and hope for better days and a better land.” 
Placing the pistol of Lyndhurst in his bosom, he walked away. 


Aliee Sydenham, now Lady Alice Roscoe, was duly installed 
im the palace of the Earl of Rosedale, and by native dignity and 
gentle manners, won the love of all its inmates. With the glad 
spirit of a child, she gazed down from the high windows upon 
the fur off hills, the green-bosomed valleys, dotted with unnum- 
bered homes, and crossed with countless rivalets. The sleek 
steeds of the aristocracy, cliained to their gilded coaches, trolled 
along the highways, seeming scarcely larger than their pictured 
semblances in children’s books ; market-women with their baskets 
on their arms, looked like very babies in statue; and groups of 
children at play like flocks of pigeons on the ground. All these 
things were new and charming to the young girl, who had never 
beea beyond the village, whose old Gothic church with tall stee- 
ple and arched windows had ever been-to her unpractised eye a 
giant specimen of perfection in architecture ; who thought the 
little strip of woodland skirting the borders of her favorite lake 
almost a chain of mountains. She had read of “the Alps,” and 
and traced out the “ Alleghanies” on her map, in the course of 
her education ; she had read of the palaces and cathedrals of an- 
cient Rome, and heard her lady mother teil of all the beautiful 
and stately surroundings of her own happy childhood ; but never 
had she imagined scenes so beautiful, so picturesque, so sublime 
as those which now wooed her daily to a seat in one of the high- 
est palace windows. She roamed about beautiful gardens, and 
through the ancient park, never weary; she rode out with his 
lordship, and listened with delight to his tales of olden times, and 
the lords and ladies who once flitted about those grounds in gaudy 
dresses, or rode out with showy equipages and mounted retainers 
—she liked to hear all this, and he was happy to find in her an 
attentive listener. With truly filial piety she strove to make 
smooth the last mile of descent over the western hill of life; and 
he felt this, and loved devotedly his beautiful grandchild. 

“ The noble ladies of England are very beautiful, and all seem 
queen-like to your unsophisticated grandchiid, dear sir. I some- 
times make an awkward attempt at aristocratic manners, but 
never reach the perfect seif-possession, the becoming hauteur, of 
the lady Annas and countess Julias, ete., whom I daily meet. But 
I am trying to grow taller every hour, sir, for your sake. I'll 
make their lady highnesses look up in due time—I, Lady Alice 
Roscoe.” And she smiled archly. 

“ You are faust growing into aristocratic manners, my dear—I 
am pleased with your progress,” he replied, smiling in turn. 
“ You are making a sensation now—will do to be introduced to 
her majesty of England very soon. I laave already had overtures 
for your fuir hand. Lord Charles Breakwater of Breakwater 
House, only fifty, and very amiable, and Count George Parker 
Fitzhelm, whose youth would be the only obstacle to your union 
at present, both his majesty’s favorites, and my friends, have pro- 
posed for your hand. But we will wait, Alice; I could not re- 
sign you as a constant companion so soon. We will think of this 
in future.” 

“Thank you, dear sir; please put far off such grave consider- 
ations. Iam too happy now to wish for a change of condition.” 

George Parker Fitzhelih, Count of Sunderland, loved Alice 
Roscoe. His estate was but a few miles distant from Rosedale ; 
and the old earl, who was fond of him for his deceased father’s 
sake, invited him often to visit him, and insisted upon his staying 
long when he came, saying something like this : 


“George, my boy, your father was my earliest friend, your | 


mother one of* the loveliest of her sex ; for their sakes I am yours 
till death. Come to us often and stay long. When weary of the 
old man’s tediousness, turn to the Lady Alice, whe is as fresh 
and beautiful as the opening rosebud. You may walk with her 
im the park, where the little chit romps daily; ride with her on 
horseback, in which art she can beat you, and make yourself gen- 
erally agreeable. But no love-making, mind you—leave me all 
her heart—no baby-talk, upon pain of my severe displeasure.” 

“ Ah, yes, | understand, my lord. I may visit the rose with 
shut eyelids, go where the music is with deaf ears; in a word, I 
may worship the Lady Alice as a distant star, but presume no 
farther without your lordship’s permission—I1 obey.” 

But upea one occasion he forgot, and pressed him earnestly for 
her hand, or rather for permission to woo and win her for himself. 

One year had elapsed since the death of Mrs. Sydenhan, whea 
Alice reluctantly laid aside her mourning, arrayed herself in the 
most costly fabrics, and was introduced at court. Jewels gleamed 
in her hair and glittered on her bosom; pearls encircled her fault- 
less neck, and diamonds, pure as water drops, shone in the brace- 
lots which spanned her beautiful arms Her beauty, and the evi- 
dent favor with which the king and queen regarded her, aroused 
a spirit of envy at first among the noble ladies there; but they 
soon found a balm for their secret sufferings in the recollection 
that through her veins coursed plebeian blood. ‘They were happy 
too im the discovery of her perfect naturalness, and lack of that 
hauteur which they considered as essential to nobility as the jew- 
els which adorned their persons. Alice knew, but seemed not to 
know, all this; winning them slowly by her childlike trust, and 
while they learned to love her, many a high-boru gentleman bowed 
to the witchery of her native charms. 

Another year was gone. James Roscoe, Earl of Rosedale, lay 
upon his deathbed. Early in the morning he was found by his 
attendants, moaning with pain, flinging his arms, rolling his head 
from side to side, and calling for his grandchild. She was sum- 
moned from her chamber, and only arrived to receive the last 
look of hia fading eyes, to feel the last faint pressure of his stitten- 


ing hand, and hear his last words, which proved “ the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death.” 

“ Alice, all is yours—live worthy of your name and title.” 

She knelt beside him, bent her head upon the stiil cold hand, 
yet clasped in hers, and wept. Very kind he had been to her, 
and in performing the sacred duties of a child, she had learned 
to love him as a father. Death, though long anticipated, is al- 
ways sudden and overwhelming when it comes, even in gentlest 
mood. There was a hurrying to and fro of countless footsteps, and 
the low, sad wail of sorrow was heard in every apartment of that 
princely home ; for he had been the kindest of masters, generous 
in the extreme to ail who never presumed to cross his iron will. 


Clad in deep mourning, Alice sat once more on a low seat in 
the park, under her favorite shade-tree, an attendant waiting with- 
in call. Stealthily and slow, pale and sorrowful, approached 
George Fitzhelm, Count of Sunderland. 

“Only once more, Alice—hear me once more,” he said, in 
tones low and tremulous. “The happiness of my life hangs on 
your answer. Will you not try to love me?” 

She hesitated a moment, loth to crush the hope of a heart so 
noble, then said: “ I love another.” 

A whiteness stole over his features like unto death; he stag- 
gered, and leaned back against the tree. 

“Love whom, Alice ?” he cried, in bitter agony. “If I must 
resign you to another, let me at least know that you have a chance 
for happiness.” 

“ Sitdown, my friend, and hear me,” she said, sorrowfully, yet 
firmly. And then she told him the story of ler earlier life, of 
the shadow of that “curse” which rested on her early home, of 
Herbert Winthrop the village schooimaster, concluding the touch- 
ing tale with these words: “Iam about to unite my fate with 
that of a noble man, and leave England forever. My grand- 
father’s last words were, ‘ Alice, all is yours—live worthy of your 
name and title.’ A condition was inferred ; and when I| resign 
the proud name of the Roscoes, I will also resign my inheritance. 
How poor a thing is rank, when for its sake a man may be led to 
curse his only child, to vow that he will never see her living face 
again! These broad, beautifal lands will soon pass into the pos- 
session of more distant heirs, and with a heart at peace with God 
and man, I go to a land where there is true nobility, and no sove- 
reign save the Lord of heaven.” 

“Go, and be happy. The spell is broken—the dream is ended. 
You are too pure, too good, to share the lot of one enchained by 
empty vanities. A crown could not ennoble you—farewell.” 


A tall, gray vessel left its foaming track upon the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic. Tearful eyes watched her from the shore as the 
white sails lessened and black hull faded in the distance ; tearful 
eyes gazed backward from her crowded deck, and many 2 prayer 
for dear ones left behind was voiced by quivering lips. 

Three days out at sea, and all is well. The sun glides down 
the sky, setting like a ball of fire in the midst of the watery waste. 
Dusky twilight lasts for one short hour, and then comes up the 
moon, enveloping all around with a silvery sheen. Arm-in-arm, 
slowly pacing the deck, conversing in low, earnest tones, walk two 
—a youth and maiden. Hark! what say they ‘ 

“ Alice, my old enemy, Lord Lyndhurst, is on board. In the 
morning I recognized him in the cabin—at twilight he brushed 
past me as I came on deck. He is changed, yet the same wild 
light is in his eye. He saw without seeming to notice me, and 

~smiled a wicked smile.” 

“ Husband, you startle me. The last time I looked upon his 
face there was a strange expression there; away down in the 
depths of his large dark eyes | seemed to see two sparks of fire. 
His presence here bodes us no good. But see that cloud ; it sep- 
arates trom the mass—is coming this way—takes the outline of a 
human form. There, is not that a veritable arm! And see, a long 
vapory finger points this way.” 

He turned ; a dagger glittered in the darkness a few paces from 
where he stood. He sprang forward, clenching the arm that held 
it, snapping it in twain at a blow. 

“ Die!” whispered Lord Lyndhurst, hoarsely—for it was he— 
shaking him off, producing a second instrument of destruction. 

Herbert fell upon him, wrestling mightily for lite or death, some- 
times conquering, again overpowered ; now his foot is upon his 
neck, now he reels under one of his desperate strokes ; chokes 
him, is choked in turn; his forehead is bleeding with a dagger 
seratch ; his hands are torn by his nails and teeth. Anon, he gains 
the victory, lifts him high im air, and hurls him away, over the 
vessel’s side. A fains cry, a splash, and all isover. Down, down 
he goes into the depths of the sea, the murder spot black upon 
his heart. All this had been a moment’s work. ‘“ Murder, mur- 
der !’. was shouted from stem to stern, and mea from all quarters 
rushed to the scene too late. Alice had shouted for help when 
her husband first closed with his enemy, then fainted and fell. 
There she lay, unconscious, half way to the hatch ; and Herbert, 
braised and bleeding, lay panting where he had fallea exhausted. 

“TI told you there was a devil in that man’s eye,” said a tar to 
his comrade. “How he got on deck is a mystery. Hadn’t we 
watched him with our lynx eyes for an hour, and just as we con- 
eluded he was mad as a wildcat, and we would lock him up, he 
slipped through our fingers like an eel, and we heard that con- 
founded racket overhead—the fishes eat him! But come, let's 
camry the lady below, and get the breath of life into that poor 
fellow there, panting like a race-horse, when the fun is over.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop landed safely on the shores of America, 
and there found a peaceful and happy home. He became a dis- 
tinguished citizen of a free State ; she was the ruling star of an 


intelligent community, beloved and respected by all who knew her 
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VIEW OF PORTLAND, AND THE GREAT EASTERN DEPOT AND WHARVES BUILT FOR THE GREAT EASTERN STEAMSHIP. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
A few months since we presented our readers with a series of views representing sev- 
eral interesting features of this beautiful and prosperous city. We new continue the 
illustrations, premising that they were drawn expressly for us by Mr. Wand, a superior 
artist, on the spot, and have been engraved in the best style. ¢ first picture is a gen- 
eral view of a portion of the city as it rises from the water. On the left hand side of 
the sketch, where the steamship is lying, is the Great Eastern with a train of 
cars on the track. Factories and warehouses are here clustered , and in the cen- 
tre of the picture is the berth destined for the Great Eastern Steamer, now called the 
Leviathan, of which we present an accurate drawing on the firet page of the present 
number. In the foreground is the usual variety of s' ipping to be seen at this t, the 
whole forming an exceedingly interesting picture, which will be recognized in all. its de- 
tails by those familiar with the place. The second view is the new Baptist Church, Free 
Street, certainly a very striking and elegant structure. The tower and spire are pecu- 
liarly — and we on ed ; and the building is a great addition to the orna- 
mental architecture of the ci n the view of Congress Street on the next page, are 
seen two other the Methodist. Some items re- 
specting the principal places of public worship in city may not prove uninteresting 
to our perv various * ae of public worship in the city, in the aggregate, can 
probably seat about twelve thousand persons. The church of the First Parish was 
erected in 1825, and dedicated’ February, 1826. The original meeting-house was the 
first built in the State. The church of the Third Parish was erected in 1809—and oc- 
cupied by two societies prveedling the present. The Park Street Church was built by 
the Methodists in 1828, and sold by them in 1835. The Portland Circuit of Methodists 
was established in 1794, and the first society was organized 1795. The Chestnut Street 
Church was dedicated February 17, 1811. The first Christian Society was established 
in 1810, and has borne the several names of Christians, Free-will Baptists, and Union 
Society. In 1827 the Casco Street Church was erected. In 1830, the Temple Street 
Chapel. The First Baptist Church was constituted July 24, 1801. The First Baptist 
Society incorporated February 12, 1820. The First Baptist a a was 
in 1803. In 1811, the Federal Street Church was erected. The Street Church 
was originally a theatre. The Swedenborgians commenced their meetings in 1824. 
Their present chapel was built in 1837. The First Episcopal Church (St. Paul’s) was 
formed November 4, 1768. St Stephens’ is the successor of St. Paul’s. St. Luke’s 
Church was erected in 1855. The Roman Catholic Church was erected by subscription 
in 1828, but preaching to the denomination commenced in 1827. The Seaman’s Church 
or Bethel was first organized in 1827, but the property became forfeited to the mortga- 
gees, and in 1847 the present church was built. ‘The first Ministry to the Poor was es- 
tablished in 1845, by the Trinitarian Congregational Societies—in 1847, the Unitarian 
Societies, and in 1852 the Baptist Societies, united for similar purposes. 


NEW BAPTIST CHURCH, FREE STREET, PORTLAND. 


of Friends was collected in 1743. In 1790 the present society was established. 
In 1795 they commenced -enenae ro brick meeting-house, which they sold in 1850, and 
in 1851 built and Goonsred a small chapel on Oak Beret. The Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, principally from High Street Church, built the beautiful brick church in State 
Street at a cost of about $20,000, in 1851. The Preble Street Chapel was built in the 
same year, on land presented by Mrs. Preble, and was dedicated October 29, 1851. 
The Methodists also erected a neat chapel on Munjoy’s Hill, fronting on Con 
Street, in 1851, the land for which was generously given by Dr. Eliphalet Clark. 
gress Street, as will be seen by our engraving, is a very beautiful avenue, flanked by 
elegant structures, and lined with shade trees, for the beauty of which the city of Port- 
land is renowned. Our third: picture represents the Great Eastern Depot on Commer- 
cial Street, with the large machine we on ree therewith. The development of the 
railway system as connected with Portland, has given a prod # impetus to its busi- 
ness, and will in the future produce extraordinary results, The terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Railway at Portland, embraces probably the most extensive accommodations for, 
the transaction of business to be found in the United States. The Company owns a 
frontage of nearly two miles upon the deep water of Portland harbor, in which wharves 
are extended, so as to form a succession of docks, of any required number or extent. 
The passenger station, of brick, just completed, 444 feet in length by 96 in width, is ar- 
ranged with a complete suit of offices, and is fitted up with every convenience and ac- 
commodation that could be devised for such a purpose. There is a freight depot 550 
feet in length, of it 75 and the remainder 90 feet in width ; another, 450 by 42 feet, 
connected with it by covered ways, and several large warehouses upon the 
wharves, used in connection with lines of steamboats, The Atlantic and St. Lawrence. 
Railroad is by far the most important enterprise that has ever engaged the attention of 
the people of Maine. It is a division of the great line which connects Portland with 
Montreal and Quebec, thereby furnishing the two latter places with a new port of entry ; 
a port among the most safe, convenient and easy of access, connected with the Ameri- 
can continent; and on the other hand, opening to the people of Portland and of the 
State, a direct channel to the vast grain-growing regions of the West. On the of 


Maine, a charter was granted February 10, 1845, title as above, capital stock $5,000,000 ; — 


and the charter of so much of the route as traverses the province of Lower Canada, was 
obtained from the Canadian Parliament, March 17th, 1845, title St, Lawrence and At- 
lantic Railroad,—capital stock, £600,000, ‘The Company of the Maine portion of the 
route was organized a 25, 1845. ‘The roail was opened to Montreal, July 18 
1858, and to Quebec, November 27, 1854. ‘The portion from Portland to Island Pond 
has since been permanently leased to the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 
and is now known as the Portland District of the Grand Trunk Railway. The whole 
road is built of an elevation sufficient to prevent obstruction from snow and ice, the 

is 5 1-2 feet in the clear between the rails, which ane tald erlels the view Wreck. 
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lips, “how did you make 

miserable you set 
signs of the wicked 
to see you suffer the fate with 
which 
know, I suppose, our 
will lead you to the block ?” 

“Save me—save me!” ex- 


i 


m of the i 
oursely to ve But in that, he was not less 
than I. I do not know at 


that I am not greatly in 
self have done the same if you had been in my situation.” 
“You end your confession with a slander!” exclaimed Gus- 


having done so. You would 


tave, with a look of scorn. “You have acted the part of a 
villain and a coward, and you say that I would have done the 
same! Butit is impossible you should believe otherwise, since you 
cannot appreciate the motives which would have directed an open 
and manly course. It is the suggestion of one so thoroughly dyed 
in iniquity that he cannot understand why another should not be 
more or less a villain, also. I forgive you that, however.” 

“ Then you will not accuse me before the judges—you will per- 
mit me to escape ?” eagerly exclaimed Calonne, with a gleaming 
of hope at the lack of vindictiveness which appeared in the manner 
of the deputy. 

“ You misunderstand me,” co returned Gustave. “I said 
I would forgive you for slandering me ; and I will add that I for- 
give Sa also for attempting to murder me.” 

upon his knees re 4 upon a 
look of fear and 

“ Because you are a double-dyed traitor !’”’ exclaimed Gustave ; 
“and because I am not authorized to forgive all your crimes !’’ 

Calonne clasped and wrung his hands in agony. 

“O, save me—save me !—death is horrible!” he groaned. “If — 
I could only believe that it was an eternal sleep !”” | 

“ You have earned it, and you will receive it,” said Gustave, | 


w desperation migh 

the wretched prisoner to do; he 
therefore withdrew tmmediate- 
ly, without a word, leaving Cal- 
onne standing with outstretched 
arm and distorted features, star- 
ing upon him with the gaze of 


science acquitted him of any 
resentment towards the miser- 


fender to justice. He resolved, 
however, out of compassion to 
the wretched man, if possible to delay his merited punishment, 
with the ea bring to him a better frame of 
mind; and determined the next day again to visit the prison, 
and endeavor to bring him to a calmer sense of his terrible 
situation. 

The extraordinary revelation of the conspiracy in which Sieur 
de Beaugarde had been engaged with Calonne; the fact that 
neither years of imprisonment nor approaching death had infla- 
ence enough over the mind of the former to eradicate his terrible 
hatred of the count; and the tacle which Gustave could now 
recall, of a man tottering gray-haired to the grave, after suffering 
punishment enough to chasten the most unruly spirit, and be- 
queathing with his dying breath a legacy of crime and revenge to 
another—all these circumstances, with the knowledge of the 
criminality of the priest and Calonne, presented at once to the 
mind of Gustave, were overpowering and astonishing. He 
thanked Heaven that he had escaped the fate which treachery had 
prepared for him, if it were only because he had thus been enabled 
jab unravel the tangled thread of this most extraordinary conspiracy 

id crime. 

The deputy was not permitted to indulge his benevolent feel- 
ings, however, towards Calonne. He had scarcely reached his 


residence, when he received a summons to appear against the in- 
triguer ; his trial was to be immediately expedited. The hall of 
justice was crowded with spectators, anxious to witness the con- 
viction of one of the plotters; they began to murmur with impa- 
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, time you will have, prepare !” 
For a moment the miserable 
able wretch, hands tightly his 
io hands clesped, hi 
countenance vid his eyes rol 
= to the door of his cell vio- 
— think it worth while to prolong 
do it if you will—you are the be expected from it; and be- 
give you ; but you have plotted witnessed, with feelings, as it 
against the nation, and you may be supposed, of the most 
already caused the death of an 
innocent person, and you wish able being whom he had just 
further to ruin the unprotected left, but his duty, he believed, 
ter of your victim. You required him to bring the of- 
COMMERCIAL 
GREAT EASTERN DEPOT, ON STREET, 
ty become the wife of a 
“ O, I will explain all and confess all, if you will only save my 
life,” entreated the miserable wretch. “ Here,” he resumed, draw- 
ing from his pocket a bundle of documents, “here are the forged 
papers evidencing my claim to the name of Bellisle, left in your 
care by a greater villain than myself. It was Sieur de Beaugarde - 
who first led me to form designs against the unfortunate count; | 
is was be who hated that nobleman with the hatred of a fend, whe 
first contrived the falsehoods which I have urged. Baffled once, | 
ut for the insidious counsels of that priest in whom 
half my faults. It is true I had 
advanced a claim to the th of the Sieur de Beangarde, who | ; 
had 3 eet ye I deemed that to be a reparation 
which he owed me. It is true. also, that I connived with Father 
could be successful in again advancing the false pretensions tq the . 
name and fortune of the count ; perhaps it was simply in the hope 
that in these troublous times I might extort a promise from him 
to save himself by giving me his daughter. For the rest, I have 
simpl retained my loyalty and affection for my sovereign ; and 
though I have dece: you and others in that respect, yet I think 
‘ VIEW IN CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND. 
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tience at the delay in bringing him before the tribunal. The 
deputy was already in his place as the accuser of Calonne ; as he 
appeared pale and feeble from his bruises, the audience gave vent 
to ‘expressions of rage and indignation against the aristocrats 
whose plots had nearly resulted in sacrificing one of the nation’s 
patriotic representatives. Deep imprecations, muttered by coarse 
voices, proceeded from different parts of the hall; fierce shouts 
and gesticulations succeeded, and swayed the whole assemblage 
excitedly to and fro. 

“‘ Bring out the traitor! To the scaffold with the aristocrat !” 
exclaimed several voices. “We want to see the heart of this as- 
sassin ;—if they delay it, we will go to his cell and ourselves ad- 
minister justice !”’ cried out another stentorian voice. As the per- 
son who uttered it made a movement towards the door, a portion 
of the excited crowd started to follow, with violent gestures and 
ejaculations ; but the movement was arrested by the cry : 

“ Here is the murderer !—here is the traitor! Look at him and 
see if he does not deserve to be condemned !” 

The wretched man appeared, in manacles—chafing with the 
violent resistance he had offered to his jailors, and staring upon 
the assembled multitude with a maniacal and bewildered look. 
The crowd of fierce men were awed by the sight of a passion 
greater than their own ; and a deep silence for a moment ensued, 
the prisoner. 

“Maximilien Auguste Calonne! Is that your name?” asked 
the official. 

Calonne paid no attention to the question ; he stood panting 
and staring vacantly around him. 

“ Accused, what is your name ?” repeated the judge, in a louder 
tone. 

“Tt was false—my name is not St. Yves!” exclaimed Calonne, 
with a shrill voice and a meaningless glance at all the judges, and 
then at the young deputy. “There!” he ejaculated, raising his 
manacied hand and pointing a finger at Gustave ; “he knows 
that I intended to let him starve in my trap ;—he was too cunning 
for me, though. The Count de Bellisle came and helped him 
out—that is the reason why he is going to revenge himself. Take 
him away !—it is a ghost—it is a ghost!” And the wretched 
prisoner covered his face with his hands, and shuddered so that 
his manacles rattled. 

“ He is insane !—he is insane! It is a shame to try the pauvre 
iomme !” exclaimed persons in the audience. 

“ Ha, ha !—yes, he is insane, or he would not come back from 
the grave to swear against me!” hysterically shrieked Calonne. 
“Ah, there is Josephe—she is also insane !’’ he added, with a start, 
pointing vacantly to a distant corner of the hall. “Tell her to 
ask Father Jacques when I am going to be married to Madeleine 
St. Yves ¢” 

“The poor wretch is undoubte’'» soving,” said one of the 
judges, addressing the breathless assemblage ; “he certainly can- 
not be tried, therefore.” 

**No, no, that would be a pity!” shouted some of the crowd. 
“ He is an unfortanate—let him have his liberty !” 

“Let him be taken to the hospital,” said the judge to an officer, 

‘and see that he is properly taken care of. We will not presume 
to judge one who is visited by such a terrible calamity.” 

The mob of brutal s2ns culottes, who, a few moments before, 
were eagerly thirsting for the blood of an aristocrat and traitor, 


and would have torn him by force from his jailors and carried him’ 


to the scaffold, if any disposition to afford him lenity had been 
manifested, were subdued by the spectacle of wandering reason, to 
instant compassion ; and now enthusiastically greeted the decision 
of the judges. 

“Take off his chains!” shouted a rough, fierce-looking work- 
man, who had been among the first to suggest carrying the pris- 
oner violently to execution, now speaking in a tone of pity and 
commiseration ; “it is not right thus to treat a poor miserable! 
He is not responsible for being a traitor!” 

Tbe manacles were taken off in accordance with this suggestion, 
and the wretched Calonne was carried raving and gesticulating 
in frantic starts to the hospital for the victims of providential dis- 
pensation. ‘The effect thus produced upon a blood-thirsty and 
ferocious mob was a singular instance of capricious passion, wit- 
nessed more than ence, subsequently, even in the most violent and 
fearful seenés of the Reign of Terror. It illustrates the curious 
influence to which even frenzied and brutalized minds, capable of 
witnessing with delight the agonies of innocent and helpless wo- 
men, and of inseribing upon graveyard gates “ Death is an eternal 
sleep ¥”—are subject under some circumstances. 

With this result of Calenne’s arrest, the mob dispersed, and the 
young deputy wended his way back w his residence, where Char- 
lotte and Madeleime anxiously awaited him. With the intelligence 
which he conveyed, the compassionate heart of Madclcine also sur- 
rendened ite fearsamd hatredof the miserable man who lad brought 
such heavy calamities upon herself, who had deprived her of her 
beloved parent, and would have foreed her afterwards to accept 
him as ber husband. The lowly girl was incapable of feeling a 
sentiment of gratification, though she could not help experiencing 


CHAPTER TX 


THe FLicurt. 


We shall’ tae the liberty, without even saying by your lcave, 
lo over more than year, during which time the 
harmonious @io—the young deputy, the amiable Charlotte, and 
the beautiful Madeleine—lived together in the happiness and af- 
fection of busband and wife, of sisters and brother. During that 


=== 


time, therefore, there is nothing to write, unless we réfiire~ the 
history of the Revolution. 

This had progressed so far, that, at the time we commence our 
story again, M. Garnot had changed places with Count de Bell- 
idle—he was already in the eyes of the populace an aristocrat, and 
consequently, marked as suspét. Disgusted with the excesses in 
which he would not take a part, he meditated an escape to a less 
turbulent scene of existence. This was difficult; but his deter- 
mination to effect it, if possible, was strengthened by circum- 
stances which disclosed impending danger. Threatening demon- 
strations had several times been made by the populace about his 
residence ; when one day he accidentally learned that he was one 
of the list for immediate arrest; he knew very well that the guillo- 
tine stood close to the prison doors. The frightened Charlotte 
and Madeleine, fearing the worst, urged him to immediate flight. 
But how was this to be effected? Every avenue was, apparently, 
closed against one desiring to become an emigré: it was impossi- 
ble even for the supposed enemies of France to get out of it. Es- 
cape could only be effected by stratagem. 

For a time Gustave could hit upon no expedient through which 
to escape beyond the barriers; but he finally, as a last resource, 
adopted the old plan of attempting to pass with a false permit. It 
was hazardous, certainly, since discovery of the fraud would un- 
doubtedly send the whole party to the guillotine ; but this fate was 
to be anticipated, even if they remained behind. Gustave, there- 
fore, preferred to mect death in an attempt to escape, rather than 
to wait ignobly for it to come to him, and to those he loved. M. 
Garnot still retained the recollection of having been an artist ; it 
was easy, therefore, for him to forge the necessary signatures. 
This he accomplished in a manner satisfactory to himself; he be- 
lieved that unless he should be personally recognized as a suspected 
person, the false documents would pass unquestioned. 

After collecting only what was most valuable and portable of 
the wealth which still remained unmolested in the late mansion of 
the Count de Bellisle, and dressing themselves in the :ost ordi- 
nary apparel, the trio proceeded early one morning, on foot, to the 
gate which leads towards Calais. The false permits were hore 
duly examined by the officials and pronounced au fait ; and the 
party immediately took post with eager haste, and reached Calais 
without molestation. Here, again, they were obliged to undergo 
inspection ; but they passed triumphantly, and got without delay 
on board a packet which by good fortune was to gail the next 
morning for London. 

It was already evening when the fugitives succeeded in safely 
lodging themselves in their quarter upon the packet ; there were 
only a few hours, therefore, during which a discovery of their 
flight would avail to arrest it. The night, it may be supposed, was 
passed in keen anxiety; but the morning broke without any oc- 
currence, and the vessel hoisted its anchors and its sails. The 
hearts of the fugitives beat high with suspended hopes; but the 
packet had no sooner got fairly under way with a favoring breeze, 
than the weight of mountains was removed from their hearts, and 
they could scarcely refrain from embracing each other in grateful 
happiness. 

To Charlotte and Madeleine, their escape was even more joyful 
than it seemed to Gustave; for while the former only thanked 
Heaven for withdrawing them from the scenes of terror which 
they daily witnessed, the ex-deputy felt a patriotic regret at leav- 
ing his country abandoned to viol and anarchy. To the two 
females the white cliffs of Dover beamed like a new sun in the 
sky of the future, assuring them of life and happiness. Alas! thus 
fragile and uncertain are all human anticipations. 


The vessel reached its wharf upon the teeming Thames; the 


passengers disembarked ; and the three fugitives sought a hotel, 
where they concluded to stay for a time. The innocent Made- 
leine, happy and light-hearted, retired early, however ; the amiable 
Charlotte complained of a feeling of illness. Gustave awoke in 
the morning to find her alarmingly ill ; a disease long since con- 
tracted, had suddenly manifested itself; and the physicians, on 
being called, pronounced her case hopeless. For several days 


and nights the husband and Madeleine watched faithfully by the 
bedside of the patient; but a week had not gone over before she 
was evidently in her last moments. One night, or rather one 
morning, just as the daylight broke, the invalid called feebly to 
her husband, and requested to be raised a little upon her couch 
so that she could speak ; then she also called Madeleine to her 
bedside. 

“I wish,” said she, in an attenuated voice, taking one of Made- 
leine’s hands within ber own, and gazing upon her with a look of 
affection; “‘ I wish to say a single word to you before I die. We 
have, I think, loved each other like sisters since we have been 
together—at least, I have loved you so, ~You have also loved my 
dear Gustave as a brother; well, I with to know if you will not 
love him, when I am gone, as a husband ?”’ 

With sudden blushes the lovely Madeleine bid her face upon 


the bosom of the invalid, which her warm teats wet. But she did 
not reply. 

sip Charlotte, “ because I 
have already received the promise from Gustave, that he will love 
you ashe has me. There ought no other person to come in between 
your mutual sorrow or happiness, I know that you will be happy 
together. And you will make me miserable if you refuse, Consent, 
Madeleine ; but perhaps you cannot love him—I did not think of 
that. Then | am unjust tourge you.” 

“Bo, mo, you are not unjust, my dear friend,” said the lovely 
gil, oO bidding her face ; “ but how can 1 speak of such a thing 
now, when you are—” 

* That makes no difference ; I am about to die,” replied Char- 
lotte, calmly, Bus haye unged Gustave to throw mside scru- 
ples—I beg you to do the same, Otherwise you must be separat- 


ed—you must become strangers to each other, Youcan no longer 
be brother and sister, even. Tell me, then, one thing—can you — 


love Gustave? Do not hesitate to speak—Hie has confessed to tile | 


that he has loved you ever since he first saw you. But he has - 
acted nobly—he has repressed this love because it was duc to me. 


It is you who should have first been hia wifo=I have ‘pire u 


vented it.” 


“No, no, you must not think that,” interposed Gustave, with a. 


choked voice, while tears flowed unrestrained down his manly 


cheek. “I have always loved you, my deat Charlotte—I do not — 
regret the promises I made you—and my heart bleeds to think of — 


losing you!” And he stooped down to press a fond kiss upon 
the lips of the unselfish invalid. 

“T do not doubt you,” returned she, with & look of tender fond- 
ness into the moist eyes of her husband; “tut you also love 
Madeleine, and it will not be wrong, when I am gone, that you 
should love her more. I know you will do this, because I have 
your confession—I only wish to know that Madéleine will return 


this love, and then I should be content. Madeleine, my dear. 


sister, will you satisfy me?” 
“Yes, yes, I will love him!” murmured the blushing and weep- 
ing girl, embracing and kissing the dying Charlotte, whose fave 


was lighted by a bright glow of unselfish affection for both her hus- : 
band and the beautiful girl, An expression of glad satisfaction 
passed over her countenance as Madeleine confessed the veneimont 


she desired to hear. 

“ Then,” said she, in a faint but calm voice, “then I am happy. 
Promise me, however,” she added, with an effort to join the hands 
of the afflicted but affectionate couple, “promise me that you will 
be united immediately after I am buried. The conventionalities of 
the world have nothing to do with those plighted in this solemn and 
holy manner—and I cannot bear the thought that you should live 
separate in this strange city. You have no friends hero, either of 
you, and you love each other. You should’ have the right, there- 
fore, Madeleine, to the protection of Gustave, and he should be 
permitted to cherish your love. Do you promise ?”’ 


The dying wife glanced feebly but fondly from the agonized 
countenance of Gustave, to the moist and ‘tender eyes of Made- 
leine, both bending sorrowfully over her couch. Suddenly she 
gasped for breath, and a deeper pallor spread over her featares. 

“ Promise !” she faintly whispered ; “ promise, for I am dying yr 

“T promise!” gasped Gustave, clasping her wasted hand and 
flooding it with tears. ‘O, my dear Charlotte, must I then bid 
you adieu?” he added, in agonized tones. 

“ Did I hear you, Madeleine ?” whispered the dying wife, more 
faintly and feebly than before, and fixing her eyes with a last 
effort upon the weeping girl. 

“Yes, I promise!” gently murniured Madeleine, burying her 
face in the pillow beside the invalid’s head and sobbing audibly. 

Save these sobs and the labored breathing of Gustave, there was 


a moment’s silence. "The eyes of the dying Charlotte beamed 
with a heavenly expression, her lips moved feebly, but uttered no 
sound—and thus, with her hand warmly clasped in that of her 
husband and her last fond look of regret fixed upon his faee, she. 
drew her final breath and reposed in a beautiful but deathly calm. 

“ She is dead !” exclaimed Gustave, in a burst of uncontrollable 
grief, throwing himself wildly upon the couch. 

Madeleine raised her head for an instant to look at the face of 
the sleeper, and then with quivering lip and streaming eyes, she 
sank = we upon pillow. 

* * 
In few weeks after this, the holy 


plighted at the death-bed of Charlotte was consummated in ac- 
cordance with her desire, by the sad yet happy pair, Gustaye:and 
Madeleine. With trusting hearts they repeated the holy vows, 
remembering that if worldly usages might condemn them, the spirit 
of the unselfish Charlotte would look down approvingly. Who 
shall say that a union under such circumstances, and chastened 
by such influences, was not as beautiful as any, and truer, holier 
than thousands ? 


Not to make a long story longer, it is simply necessary to state 


that by a fortunate accident, the fraud of the friar Jacques came 
to the knowledge of Gustave before he had long been a resident of 
London ; and due legal proceedings placed him in possession of 
so much of the legacy of Sieur de Beaugarde as had not already 
been squandered. But instead of devotingitto the purposes to 
which the strange old man had willed it, he used it to promote the 
happiness of the lovely and devoted Madeleine, thereby turning a 


logacy of revenge and misery into a source of warmth and comfort 
to a lacerated but healing heart. 


Six BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by retarn of mall, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar, We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 
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RAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballow’s Pietorial.) 
INEZ AND WARY, 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


wel There burns a ster—if not a star, 
4 Bome meteor of the night— 
That beams upon my brow to mar 
Its intellectual light. 
If e’er & moment, calm and puré, 
I feel pervade my soul, 
What light delasive from me lures 
My brains beyond control, 
Melting with passion’s frenzied fire 
' The vows that did my soul inspire. 


‘There is « star—if not a star, 
As pure—but, ah, as chill; 
As high, as holy, and as far— 
Alas, above my will! 
O, did its light more human prove, 
With less of Deity, 
*Twould draw my soul, with cords of love, _ 
To immortality : 
My heart would dwell with visions pure, 
More high, more holy, and more sure! 


[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 


THE CATHEDRAL PICTURE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


In the cupola of the cathedral at Parma there is a fresco paint- 
ing called the “Assumption of the Virgin.” Surrounded by an 
innumerable company of smiling angels in various attitudes, some 
singing, others scattering flowers and incense, the Holy Mary 
stands, with the deepest expression of the mother upon her glori- 
fied countenance. No words can express the childish beauty nor 
the varied graces of face, form and position of these lovely troops of 
angelic spirits, nor the effect of this wonderful picture as a whole. 
The sweet and harmonious tints, as is somewhere expressed, as if 
his pencil “was dipped in the freshness of early dawn,” the an- 
gelic sweetness of the Madonna, and the surprising beauty of the 
child-angels, all stamp the artist as a painter of the very first order. 
And yet the hand that brought out these beautiful creations, was 
one doomed to toil and poverty, his genius unrecognized in life, 
his noble works unappreciated, until that hand was cold in death. 

Antonio Allegri was born at Corregio, in Tuscany, of poor and 
humble parents. No one knows, to this day, how he contrived to 
gratify the intense longings of his soul in pursuing his art. No 
master formed his taste, no stadio witnessed his labors. With the 
mysterious agency alone, by which genius finds its pathway up- 
wards, he designed and executed. The result is known world- 
wide. The painful and suffering process is nearly all concealed 
from the world ; and for nearly three hundred years, Antonio Cor- 
regio * has, we trast, lived among the beings whom his pencil 
tried to shadow forth while on earth. 

A poor artist, struggling with indigence in the bosom of his 
father’s family, might have found some precedent for trying to 
unite himself to one who joined wealth to admiration of his art; 
but not so did Antonio profane the sacredness of love. His heart 
went out to the poor but beautiful daughter of a laborer like his 
father ; and she returned his love with an ardor that lost sight of 
mere worldly considerations, giving her whole soul to the hand- 
some painter. 

To a poor cottage in the most obscure suburbs of Parma, sur- 
rounded with few of the necessaries of life, and none of its luxuries, 
he brought Leonora Bramanti to share his humble home. Kin- 
dred spirits, alike beautiful, alike poor, and alike talented—for the 
music of Leonora’s voice might have brought them wealth untold 
had chance favored its being heard by those who could appreciate 
its singular depth, power and expression. 

But with these gifts, that seemed to lie in the depths of their 


being as pearls lie waiting at the bottom of the sea for the hand of 


the diver to draw them thence, they struggled on in the deepest 
poverty and humiliation. Children were born to them, beautiful 
as Antonio’s brightest dream of angels, dutil the bit of black bread 
and the sip of sour wine became all too insufficient to meet their 
wants ; and the bright rosy cheeks grew pale and the little shiver 
ing limbs cold, for want of proper food and clothing. 

Heaven never received into its pagrly gates fairer nor a love- 


lier being than Bertha Allegri. She was the eldest of Antonio’s 
children—the darling of the parents’ hearts—the admiration of the 
simple peasants of the environs of Parma, who, with a true and 
appreciative love of the beautiful, almost worshipped the singular 
loveliness of the painter’s child. They saw her going forth each 
day, and watched the cheek grow paler and the step heavier, and 
marvelled if she wore not already of the angels. 


Then came a time in which they beheld her no longer, and after a 
fow days the simple funeral train issuing from Corregio’s lowly hut, 
announced that earth’s loveliest flower had gone to bloom agaim 
where blight nor shadow should fall upon it no more forever. The 
father traced those perfect features with a trembling hand, here- 
after to be transferred to a canvass, which should come down to 
posterity as the glorified face of an angel ; and the mother sung @ 
mournful wail above her firstborn, that seemed as if, in its beauty 
and sadness, it might bring back the dead. 

Lo! death breathed on the eweet faces of two more of their 
beautiful children; aid still the father caught the semblance im 
that first hour after death, when a strange and mysti beauty 
comes over all who die—the hour before the rigidity of the last 


Most of the painters of that time took their name from the town of their 


sleep has passed over them, and one could almost think that the 
spirit was still lingering in the casket. None knew but the painter 
and his wife, that the children were dying for want of bread ; none 
saw how eagerly the remaining little ones were watched, and how 
the parents’ share, from day to day, was all given up, freely and 
cheerfully, to keep them in existence ; but the struggle was regis- 
tered in that book where the pitying angel drops a tear over the 
sorrows he records, 

Despair had nearly settled upon the heart of Corregio, when 
one evening he was sent for by the canons of the cathedral of 
Parma, to consult with them about a picture. Hope again crept 
to his heart, and with a step enfeebled_ by want he entered their 
presence, breathless and fainting from his walk of eight miles. 
Down to the lowest fraction of payment they disputed him, until, 
had there been an ineh between himself and utter ruin, or between 
his children and starvation, he would have thrown back their 
mean and sordid proposals, and left them to seek another hand to 
do their ill-repaying servies. 

But he thought of the angel faces who had passed behind the 
vail, and those that were fading daily before his sight ; and, with 
a heavy heart, he submitted to their paltryterms. He went home, 
and the next morning saw him early at his labors. As he pro- 
gressed, he grew in love with bis work, and the faces of his chil- 
dren, and the angelic sweetness of that of Leonora, seemed to start 
out into life from the canvass. New hopes wakened into being, 
and he could not help dreaming of a higher success than had even 
yet come to his pencil. The future opened upon his mind with a 
fairy brightness, and for awhile he lived in an ideal world in which 
the only woe was because he could not recall his lost children. 
Leonora, sitting by his side, murmuring snatches of unwritten 
melody that rose to her lips as spontaneously as the musie of birds, 
saw this mood come upea him with something of a prophetic sad- 
ness knocking at her heart. 

Throughout the whole of the sordid and humiliating circum- 
stances in which Antonio and his wife had been placed, nothing 
had been able to take from either that beautiful refinement and 
delicacy which had ever distinguished them, both in person and 
manners. They had faded under the influence of care and anxiety, 
but the purity of their characters or their appearance had not suf- 
fered from the contest; and the continual presence of Antonio’s 
beautiful creations preserved in the whole family a freedom from 
everything low or unhealthful to the mind. Even the children 
wore a sweet and subdued air, differing them from ail others, as if 
the patience of the parents had rested on them also. 

And now the patient hope which had arisen in the heart of 
Corregio himself, had lent its ray also to the little home band of 
angels, imparting to them, not the usual high and untamable 
spirits of children under strong excitement, but a placid and ten- 
der look that showed their participation of their father’s joy at 
being able once more to provide for their wants. Each saw the 
faces of his brothers and sisters growing every day in beauty from 
the canvass under his pale hand, almost unconscious that his own 


sweet face was there too; and daily they grew to love the art that 
thus ministered to their delight. 


The 12th of July, 1534, saw the completion of the picture, and 
Corregio walked the whole distance to Parma to carry home, as he 
confidently expected, enough to save his poverty-stricken wife and 
children from want, until he could gain other labor by the reputa- 
tion of this. The canons met in conclave upon the merits of the 
picture which the artist had absolutely coined from his own heart ; 
and the mean, pitiful, overbearing dignitaries of the cathedral 
depreciated this magniticent offering of his genius, and refused 
half the sum for which they had contracted with him ! 


He heard them in silence. Sorrow, despondency, and the sense 
of poverty were gnawing at the great heart of the painter, but 
there was no utterance of it on his lips. He took the poor pit- 
tance they offered him—and to crown the measure of their sur- 
passing meanness, they paid the entire sum in copper coins—and 
taking the heavy weight upon his shoulders he retraced his steps 
homeward. 

It was one of those days in which the scorching rays of the 


Italian sun come as through a burning glass upon the traveller. 
Burdened with the weight of the heavy copper, sinking under the 
heat of the burning Italian sky, with hope receding from his heart 
and the humiliating i of the unworthy transaction of 
his employers, joined to an already enfeebled constitution, the 
unhappy artist reached his own door in a fever of mind and body. 
He laid down the heavy burden, unheeding whether it was secured 


or not, sat down on the rustic bench in the porch, from which he 
fell prostrate to the floor. 

His wife raised him tenderly and led him to the bed, while the 
childven crowded around with trouble in their sweet young faces. 
He never rose from that straw pallet again. For three days he 
was talking in a wild delirium, now of angel faces, and again of 
the eanons of the cathedral of Parma, transformed into demons ; 
until the agonized soul of Leonora fervently prayed for his release. 
He faded like a snow wreath from hour to hour, until the close of 
the third day. Leonora sat by, holding his burning but emaciated 
hand ; with the other he was pointing eagerly to the sky, which he 
could s e from the little window cut in the low reef to admit the 
air. It was a soft July twilight. The birds had all flown to their 
nests, and the cooling dews had already begun to fall. 

“Do you see them, dearest ” he asked, 

“Whom, love?” 

“ Our little Guilio, Bertha and Anna. They are beckoning me 
to their angel home. I see the sweet face of the Holy Mother, just 
aa Michael Angelo bas painted it, and the ineffable countenance of 
her Son. There, too, are our parents, Leonora, not with the 
marks of labor and poverty upon them, but with the glorified 
faces and forms of gaints. ‘They approach nearer—see, they 


beckon to me! Do you hear them call me away from you, 
dearest? Hark! they are singing !” 

And Leonora, yielding to the inspiration of the moment and 
the scene, sung in her most thrilling tones, “Ora pro nobis, Ma- 
ter!” When she ceased, the sefferer was at’ rest! The great 
soul of the painter had entered the Eternal City. 

* * * * * * * 

Tt was a day of beauty im the grape month of 1543, Corregio 
had been dead almost nine years, and the widow and orphans still 
lived. Leonora’s sons, more prosperous, perhaps because less 
talented than their father, found means to support themselves and 
their mother by honorable as well as profitable business. A few 
unfinished pictures still lay in the dear old cottage in which he 
died, and from which Leonora would not remove, and which, 
therefore, the sons had only endeavored to make more habitable 
and comfortable than before. These relics of her husband’s gen- 
ius no money could purchase, and the care with which they were 
preserved, showed the appreciation in which they held his memory. 
A small vineyard had been added to their possessions, and gave 
a beauty and character to their home. 

Leonora and her eldest son were in Parma on this day of beau- 
ty, and were about to turn homeward, just as the afternoon sun 
was beginning to decline in the west. As they passed the grand 
cathedral, the widow expressed the strongest desire to enter and 
look once more upon the painting which cost her husband his life, 
mournful as the sight might be to her. While lingering near 
the steps, looking wistfully up to the cupola, one of the priests 
approached with a man of most noble aspect and bearing. They 
were talking of ascending to the dome to examine this very pic- 
ture, and the priest led the way up the grand staircase. Leonora 
and her son followed them, keeping close behind. 

The stranger paused before the picture, in which Leonora recog- 
nized the faeces of her dead children. Overeome with emotion she 
leaned against the balustrade, and’ the stranger’s face was then in 
fuli profile before her. Meantime the old 
priest, with his stolid and obtuse look, was disparaging the pic- 
ture, and, calling it too contemptible for such a place, declared 
that it was about to be destroyed. 

“ Destroy that picture? Take care, man—take care what you 
do! It is a glorious work, worthy of the angels!” 

“Bless you for those words !’’ said Leonora, no longer able to 
control herself. 

“Who are you?” said the priest, hastily, at the sound of her 
voice, and turning quickly upon her. 

“IT was the wife of Corregio,” she returned, proudly. 

The stranger took her hand and that of her son. 

“ And this youth ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“ Is Corregio’s child,” answered Leonora. 

“I thank the Virgin, then, that I have seen the wife and child 
of Antonio Corregio !” said the stranger, earnestly. 

“ And may I ask who is is that thas pays just tribute to my 
father’s genius ’”’ asked Giovanni Allegri. 

“Tam Titian Vicelli—and were [ not Titian, I would wish, of 
all others, to be Corregio.”” 

Truly has it been said “the poverty and the sorrow are forgot- 
ten now, and the pictures live still; the faces smile upon us, and 
we never think of the sad heart and wearied hand that conceived 


and executed them ;” and looking forward to the future, we see— 


He, too, was in tears. 


* Some smiling angel who shail stand 
In old Corregio’s fashion, 
B&aring « lily in its hand 
For Death’s Annunciation.” 


BRiTISH PASSION FOR THE SEA. 


We are sea-dogs from our birth. It is our race—bred in the 
blood. Even the most inland and bucolic youth takes spontane- 
ously to the water, as an clement he is born to rule. The winds 
carry ocean murmurs far into the inland valleys, and awaken the 
old pirate instincts of the Norsemen. Boys hear them, and al- 
though they never saw a ship in their lives, these murmurs make 
their hearts unquiet; and to run away from home, “to go to sea,”’ 
is the inevitable result. Place a Londoner in a turnip-tield, and 
the chances are that he will not know it from a field of mangold- 
wurtzel, Place him, unfamiliar with pigskin, on a “fresh” horse, 
and he will not make a majestic tigure. But take this same youth 
and fling him into a boat, how readily he learns to feather an oar ! 
Nay, even when he is sea-sick—as unhappily even a Briton will 
sometimes be—he goes through it with a certain careless grace, a 
manly haughtiness, or, at the lowest, a certain “ official reserve,”” 
not o abie in the foreigner. What can be a more abject picture 
than a Frenchman suffering from sea-sickness—unless it be a 
German under the same hideous circumstances? Before getting 
out of the harbor he was radiant, arrogant, selfcentered ; ouly 


half an hour had passed, and he is green, cadaveroug, dank, pros- 
trate, the manhood seemingly sponged out of hitm—Blackwood’s 


. AMERICAN LIFE, 
American life is but the agony of a fever. Thereisno 

for us. We push on in frenzied excitement through the crowd, 
the noise, the hot vlare and dust of the highways, without turning 
fur a moment to refresh ourselves in the quiet and shade of the 
by- of life. We have but one object in our — journey, 

that is to get the start of our fellow-travellers. r political 
equality, offering all a chance for the prize of life, amd thus en- 
couraging every one to try his speed im the race, is me doubt « 
spur to the characteristic hurry of the Americans. Our inscitu- 
tions, however, are not responsible for the prize we choese to strive 
for. ‘There is no ‘esonn-heul knew of why arepublican should 
have no other aim in life but to get-richer than his neighbor; but 
there are a thousand good reasous, if we value health and happi- 
ness, why we should pursue other and higher objects. When | 
pursuit of wealth is purpose of life im so rapidly a pro- 
gressive state of ial prosperity as exists in our commercial 
communities, ip requires exclusive devetion, and the highest strain 
of faculties to succeed. A faim competence, however, is easily 
reached ; and if we had learned to care for better things, we would 
not strive for more.— Lultimore .imerican. 


Happy are those whom others’ dangers render prudent, 
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REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
The accompanying portrait was drawn for 
illustrates from an admirable 


taken recently by Mr. John B. rare this city, 
and we regard it as an excellent likeness. Edward E. 
Hale is a son of Hon. Nathan Hale, so well known as 
the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and as the 
pioneer of the railroad enterprises of this country, and 
was born in this city about the year 1822. His mother 
is a sister of Hon. Edward Everett, for whom Mr. Hale 
was named. He received his early education at the 
Public Latin School, in which he maintained a high rank, | 
and thence entered Harvard University, where he was 
distinguished for his assiduity and scholarship, graduat- 


ing with honor. He then commenced the study of theo- 
, fulfilling, in the meantime, the duties of assistant 
teacher at the Latin School, for which he was well fitted 
by his attainments and his happy faculty of winning the 
respect and attachment of the young. Soon after the 
completion of his studies, Mr. e was invited to take 
charge of 2 Unitarian society formed in Worcester, in 
this State. His connection with this society, which lasted 
for some years, was of the most agreeable nature, As 
an earnest, persuasive and powerful preacher, the influ- 
ence he exerted from the pulpit was strengthened and 
aided by his social relations with his parishioners, by 
whom he was equally res and beloved. To the 
children of the parish, his kindly and sympathetic nature 
especially endeared him, and whether he mingled with 
them as their spiritual guide, or as their friend and play- 
mate, his presence was always welcome. Nor were his 
ministrations narrowed to the circle of his own parish. 
‘Whoever needed consolation, aid or advice, was sure to 
receive it. No man could take a wider view of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the clerical profession, or 
reduce it to more laborious practice. In 1856, Mr. Hale 
severed with regret his connection with his Worcester 
friends, and accepted an invitation to become the pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in this city, thus 
widely increasing the of his influence and the 
severity of his rs. . Hale is a finished scholar, a 
writer of first rate ability, and has contributed largely to 
our leading periodicals. He is now one of the editors of 
the Christian Examiner. 


CITY OF COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 

We present on this page a fine general view of the ci 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, drawn expressly for us 4% . Champ- 
ney, from a detail sketch sent us by Messrs. X. W. Kynett & Co., 
of Council Bluffs, who are vouchers for its accuracy. The broad 
valiey that lies before us is dotted all over with neat dwelling- 
houses, school-houses, stores and public buildings ; the bluffs sw: 
boldly upward on the left, and a wide reach of river extends far 
away into the distance. The city of Council Bluffs has now be- 
come one of the most noted points in the great West. Its name 
is more frequently placed before the public, and heard in connec- 
tion with emigration than any place west of the Mississippi River. 
Its history is somewhat peculiar, and perhaps would interest many. 
It was at first the great half-way house between the States and 
Utah for the deluded sect known ’s Mormons, on their forced 
march from Nauvoo after the death of their spiritual leader, 
Joseph Smith. These people first took up a temporary residence 
here in 1846, but soon after they principally crossed the river, and 
built a village then called Winter Quarters, now called Florence. 
Early in the spring, a pioneer company of 100 men started west- 

to seek « location, while those remaining opened farms on 
both sides of the river. The next spring, 1848, nearly the whole 


oer started for the Salt Lake Valley, and the few remaini 

removed to the Iowa side of the Missouri, and commenced asm 
town, called Miller’s Hollow, on the present site of Council Bluffs. 
Here a wide level valley, running back from the Missouri River, 
with a small stream meandering through its centre (Indian Creek), 
afforded one of the most beautiful locations for a settlement, and 
soon it was filled with the cabins of these deluded followers of the 
modern impostor; a few of which may still be seen, as represent- 
ed in the fo und of the engraving. From the mouth of the 
valley to the Missouri is a level bottom of some three miles in 
width, and out on this J oe the city extended as it increased, and 
soon a log 2! arose, filled with six or seven thousand inhabitants. 
Here stood Brigham Young’s mansion, and here he erected a 
monster log tabernacle, capable of containing two thousand peo- 
le. This vast monument of folly stood near the foot of the hill 
whose summit our re was taken ; but now no trace of 
its foundations remain. 1849, a post-office was established at 
Miller’s Hollow, and in compliment to Robert Kane, of the U. S. 
army, the place was called Kanesville, and the post-office was 
named Council Bluffs, from a range of bluffs on the opposite side 


known ¢ ition to the Rocky Mountains. By the 
the was ory till the 

, when the was Inco’ and 
the name of Council 
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widened, straightened and graded, and the city now pre- 
sents as flourishing perhaps, in the 
great West. Up roadway runs nearly through the 
middle of the valley in which the older part of the city 
stands, and our view shows the entire length of the street, 
with Lower Broadway in the distance. The buildings 
on Lower Broadway have mostly been erected since 1854, 
and the city is now extending principally towards the 
river. In direction the ground is nearly level, and 
some fifty feet above the level of the river, affording some 
of the finest building and en grounds in the world. 
Here have been erected one three-story steam flourin i 
the Pacific House, four stories high, Empire Block 
Palmer’s Block, each three stories high, and accommo 
dating four stores each, and all of brick. Here, also, are many 
other buildings being erected, among which is a hotel, to cost 
$30,000, a city hall, a Presbyterian church, etc. The population 
of Council Bluffs is some 3500, and is rapidly increasing. Its 
distance from St. Louis, by way of the river, is about 800 miles, 
from.which place, the present season, up to June 15th, there have 
been upwards of steamboat arrivals at Council Bluffs. The 

resent landing on the river is some three miles from the centre of 

usiness, and in the vicinity of the steamboat seen in the distance ; 
but as the city is extending rapidly towards the river, the business 
will in. time reach quite across the bottom. The river here is 
crossed with a steam ferry, and the trader who starts westward 
from Council Bluffs soon finds himself standing within the limits 
of Omaha, the young and thriving capital of Nebraska. Council 
Bluffs commands thé trade for 200 miles north and west, and 50 
miles east and south, and as Sees the country in-~ 
creases, the trade of this city will increase. Council Bluffs 
is the terminus of the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad, which is 
now completed to Iowa City. This place will also be the virtual 
terminus of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad. 
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BALLOU’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING-KUGHE VOMP ANTON! 
above, which were 
called by that name by Lewis and Clark, on the ~ 
- q 
: \\ ve in 1850, but it was in 1852 that the great exodus 
commenced, and since that time some thousands have 
a . taken up their line of march for Great Salt Lake City. 
S SSS t importance, Since 1850, or indeed since 18 
place has greatly changed; then the 
; 2008 SSS the pulation were ‘Morm ractis 
=< drunkenness, debauchery and gambling were everywhere 
— be seen, and no man who then visited the could 
: SS fora moment forget that he was indeed far beyond the 
SSS ° limits of well-organized society. But all this is now 
quite different. The Mormons have mostly retreated 
the restraints of law are less felt than here 
and their places more than filled b emigrants who would 
SS ornaments to society in any place. The log cabins 
rapidly disappearing, and on all sides are rising frame 
and brick buildings, of @ style and structure that Vaux 
himself would not be ashamed of. ‘The streets have been 
~ 
| 
| 
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BALLOD’S PICTORIAL. 


Bedford, N. ¥.—The Dardanelles are. two ea 


seated in Romania, the other called Abydos, 
and were Dardanelles from the contiguom town Dardanus. 
VITI., of England. wrote a tract in behalf 
nst Luther, who had just begun the Reforpation in German = esi 
monarchs of Great Britain. Thebull conferri 
tober 9, 1521. 
Mas. Le V., Mobile, Als. tn ll 
been observed tha’ #8 choose the nests of such birds 
red othe seme Rio od ta lay her eggs in, and not 
rimina 


Srupen?.—Physical science is the handmaid of reveded religion, because ev- 
ery fresh discovery only brings out more fully the qadom, power and good- 

about 58 feet igh ; the latter consists of of granite, and is 
covered with bierogiyphics. 

B. C.—In walking in the street with a lad the wall, 
and give her the arm pant $0 her ecserding 


M. M.—Dr. Johnson ‘to raise the in to relinquish the at- 
tack a works thrown up inst it 
R C., Natick, Mass. the English actor, Van- 


denboff, was born at Salisb’ , England, March 31, 1790, and ucated 
for the priesthood. Seve: ‘sctors have abandoned the pulpit for the 


stage. 
Jovents.—If you in your memo- 
yoo will Soon have memeny 


REMEMBER! 

The present number completes the thirteenth volume of the P1c- 
roriaL; and all whose subscriptions end at this time, will confer 
& particular favor upon us, by renewing at the earliest moment, in 
order that we may print an edition equal tothe demand. We 
discontinue all subscriptions at the date to which payment has 
been made ; therefore, to ensure an unbroken receipt of the paper, 
immediate renewal is necessary. The forthcomjng volume of our 
illustrated journal shall be the best that has ever yet appeared from 
this establishment. We have engaged some new and finished art- 
ists, who are added to our already large corps of designers, and 
several new and popular contributors to the literary department. 
Fresh spirit and new lifé will be imparted to our pages.—“ Bal- 
lon’s Pictorial” and “‘ The Flag of our Union,” sent together to 
one address, for $4 per annum. 


SPLINTERS. 


-+» Never abuse a briefless lawyer—it is so wrong to speak ill 
of any’man “ without a cause.” 
. The verybest quality of bread has been sold in Albany, 
for some time, at three cents a pound. 
+++. The Utah expedition is said thus far to have cost six mil- 
lion dollars— more yet will be needed. 
.++. The revenue-cutter built by Mr. Webb, of New York, has 
been named the Harriet Lane, for the president’s niece. 
The Philadelphia City Item says that the Academy of Mu- 
sic has failed three times in the space of two months. 
. “ Vestvali the Magnificent ” has sailed for Matanzas with 
an Italian opera company. She will make a sensation. 
. The sum total of the racing-prizes in England for the last 
year, is set down in “ Bell’s Life” at $1,047,000. 
.+. In spite of hard times, Edward Harris has laid the foun- 
dation of another mill on Main Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 
... Bayard Taylor, who has married a Miss Hansen, of Gotha, 
Germany, will pass the winter in Moscow. 
. It is a pity that men who might be happy in spending 
money, should be wretched by hoarding it. 
. Dr. Rush said the science of medicine was “an unroofed 
temple, cracked at the sides, with rotten foundations.” 
... Jean Paul Richter, speaking of love, says, it may slumber 
in a Jady’s heart, but it always dreams. 
.+s+ The order of the “Sons of Malta,” in this city, is repre- 
sented, by those who know, to be in a most flourishing condition. 
.++. Burglars are trying to reap a harvest in this city, but the 
police keep on the alert for the rascals. 
The Ravels have secured a “card” in Malle. Zanfretta, 
who dances on the tight rope on the points of her toes. 
Tho laborers on the New York Central Park are selected 
from those who have families dependent on them 
Novelli, the baritone, recently returned from America, is 
now singing in Rome, and with approbation. 


.+« A wise man endeavors to shine in himself; a foolish man 


attempts to outshine others. 
ane Max Maretzek has been entirely successful with his opera 
company at Havana. Max is a victorious leader. 
. The South Congrogational Society (Rev. E. E. Halo’s), 
tiave adopted the plan of furnishing work for poor needlewomen. 
~» ys. Men are often like tea-—they must be in hot water before 
their strength can be fuirly drawn out. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

By the time this sheet is in the hands of all our readers, the 
Christ Church chimes will have rung out their festal peals, joyous 
hearts will have beat time to their silvery pulsations, and Christ- 
mas day will have been inaugurated. A merry Christmas to our 
readers, one and all! Since we cannot take them all by the hand 
literally, let us do so in imagination, and we beg them to believe 
that the wish is as warm, coming through the medium of ink and 
types, as if it sprung from the lips and were ratified by the fellow- 
ship of the hand-clasp. The celebration of this holy-tide has be- 
come almost universal in a land where mistaken notions of reli- 
gious duty once frowned upon its advent. But the barriers of 
sect, these icy partition walls dividing man from man, have melted 
before the genial breath of better feeling. No one now regards it 
as a dereliction or concession to mark with religious and festive 
rites that sacred natal anniversary which commemorates the incep- 
tion of Christianity. Therefore steeple echoes to steeple, festal 
fires reflect each other, and there are few that do not 
witness a gathering of family and friends. On this day the happy 
are happier; and even the unfortunate, blessed by the charity that 
on one day, at least, becomes expansive and comprehensive, forget 
their sorrows. 

But the happiest of the happy at this season are the children. 
The mystic St. Nicholas lifts them on Christmas eve to the “high 
top-gallant”’ of their joy. Other genial superstitions are purely 
transcendental— 

Fairies are very pretty creatures to believe in, but unlike good St. 

Nicholas, “they don’t pay.” But Santa Claus leaves substantial 
tokens of his presence and good will. In the worst of times he 
never “suspends.” The “suspensions” are all on the part of his 
little clients, and those are confined to the hanging up of stockings. 
Would that we “ children of a larger growth” were thought worthy 
of his favors—that the legendary saint would make deposits to our 
eredit, or pay our bills, or furnish us with horses or opera tickets, 
or indulge us in a trip to Paris, or supply a thousand other little 
needs. It is a sad hour when we cease to believe in Santa Claus— 
it is the advent of the era of lost illusions. Still, however blasés 
about other things, however desillusioné, we cannot lose our inter- 
est in good old Christmas—and should we live till our brows were 
crowned by white hairs or Bogle, we should still feel a heart-thrill 
at the peal of the Christ Church bells ; still have a joyous echo for 
the friendly wish of Merry Curistmas! 
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EVERETT’S ADDRESSES. 

We have before us copies of the addresses delivered by Hon. 
Edward Everett before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at 
Buffalo, October 9, and that at the inauguration of Washington 
University at St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1857- These productions, 
though the themes are so different, one treating of the culture of 
the soil, the other of mental culture, are handled with equal felici- 
ty. They are both high-toned and finished, and though the sub- 
jects have been written and spoken about times without number, 
yet they here give birth to brilliant and original ideas, expressed 
in a diction in which elegance and strength are equally blended. 
Mr. Everett has the rare faculty of embellishing whatever subject 
he handles, even when he does it impromptu. But when time is 
given him for preparation, nothing can be more graceful or finished 
than what he writes and speaks ; and it is a fact highly honorable 
to American taste, that no man is more certain of attracting such 
large audiences, in all sections of the country. 


Femate Fasnions.—A lady writer in the Home Journal 
proves conclusively that ladies dress to please the gentlemen, and 
therefore justly protests against the folly of extravagant dresses 
being attributed to the ladies. We have known an editor to write 
an article ridiculing crinoline—which he termed “ circumbendi- 
bus ’—and then go the same evening and wait upon to the theatre 
a lady whose hoops were so large as render her entrance at the 
doors of the house extremely difficult. We know that he really 
dotes on hoops, and would not be seen in Broadway with a lady 
in plain jupe. 


Portrait Paintine.—We have lately seen some fine speci- 


mens of portrait painting from the pencil of Mr. Rousseau, a thor- 
oughly educated artist from Paris, at the photographic establish- 
ment of Messrs. Cutting & Turner, Tremont Row. Among his 
recent productions is a life-sized group of the Marsh children in 
the drama of the Brigand, a very effective picture, with a fine 
characteristic distance and foreground. Mr. Rousseau’s pictures 
are rich in color and admirably handled. 
FR of have the good sense and discrimi- 
toa Lor yee mn ery silly caricatures so prevalent in some of the 
torials, while they select mostly such as represent the scenes of everyday 
Their issue for November 28, contains four truthful and excellent rep- 
resentations of Thankegiving, and other festival scenes peculiar to New Kng- 
land at this season of the dear, such as remind ove most vividly otf by-gone 
days. They are entitled ‘* Blind Man’s Buff,” “ Husking Part wag | finding the 
Red Ears,” * Fox and Geese,” and “ Coasting out of Doors.” ¢ Congrega- 
tronaist, Boston. 


Waar maxes do young men put off mar- 
riage until thirty and over? The reasons aro twofuld. Poverty 
and pride. They cannot afford to live in the style which their 
ambition aspires to. 


Cuiprex.—An old saying runs, “Children always will be 
children,” but this is not always tue. Poverty and the caprice of 
fashion sometimes force them into little old men and women. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 

With the commencement of the new year, and the fourteenth 
volume of Batiovu’s Picroriat, we shall perfect some new ar- 
rangements, which will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh interest will be im- 
parted by the pens of several new and popular contributors and a 
spirit of freshness given by means of our enlarged facilities and 
growing experience. Without making large promises, or noisy an- 
nouncements, we have kept on the even tenor of our way, striving 
only to give to our patrons an elegant, refined and truly valuable 
illustrated paper. How well we have succeeded, our unrivalled 
edition and increasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an admirable original 
novelette from the favorite pen of Mrs. C. F. Gexrr,* entitled : 


LENS BORDER 
The Camp, the Cabin, and the Wilderness. 


A finely written American story, of most intense interest and 
mystery of plot, yet true to the pioneer life of the great West. 
This story will be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of novelettes we have 
ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, and also to enable us to arrange our edi- 
tion and subscription books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
every town and village—for very few persons, who understand 
how cheap Batiovu’s Picroriar can be had by joining a club, 
will be willing to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COpy, OME year..... $3 00 
2 copies, one year 5 00 
900 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thirteenth copy gratis 


One copy of Picro- 
RIAL, and one copy of THe OF OUR 
$4 per annum. 


O>~ To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, 
with the money, we will present a complete set of the twelve bound 
volumes of the ’Pictori , full gilt, with illumined title- and 
indexes, uniformly and ‘elegantly bound, the wholesale price of 
which is $24. Here is a chance for any enterprising person to 


No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

- BINDING. 

We are now prepared to bind up the past volume of “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” in an elegant and uniform style of full gilt, adding an 
illumined title-page and index, the whole at a charge of one dollar. 
The value of the work thus preserved will be very great as a book 
of reference in years to come. We can supply any lost or torn 
numbers from the commencement of the work. We have also com- 
plete sets of the bound volumes in uniform style. The thirteen 
volumes, containing a vast fund of delightful reading and valuable 
information, with over ten thousand illustrations, are sold for $26. 


NION, taken together, 


Now 1s tHe Trwe.—This is the last number of our paper for 
the present year. Don’t fail to send your subscriptions at once, 
that there may be no break in the receipt of the work. Look out 
for number one of the new volume, in which the new story is 
commenced. 


Tue Prstor-Marxet.—Dealers in fire-arms tell us that revol- 
vers go off a great deal quicker than any other article they have. 
They are sold by the barrel. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bene by Rev.-Mr. ae Mr. B. G. Dudley to Miss Martha A. 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Leonard to Miss Rebecca KE. 

est Brookield ; by ‘Rev. Mr. Smithett, 
erine Brown ; by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Peter Trott to Miss Lucy F. Bartlett, 
of ~~ +> by Rev. Dr. Stow. Mr. Samuel Keith to Mise Auguste ta B. Swal- 
low, both of Bridgewater; by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Mr. Arthur Hamill to Miss 
Margaret Forsyth.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Otis Baird te 
Miss Emerline Griggs.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, XA Samuel Al- 
harda to Mrs. Angenett P. Bolkcom.—At Braintree, by Kev. Mr Storrs, 
Mr. Alvah Butler to Miss Lydia A. Harlow.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Mr. Robert Stevenson to Mrs. Ruth Dodge.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Charles Elliott to Miss Susan P. Cressy.—At Danversport, Rev. Mr. 
Putpam, Mr. John Parker to Miss Harriet Weire.—At Gloucester, by Rev. 
Mr. Pierce, Mr. Thomas Grier to Miss Anna Arnoid.—At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. 
Edson, Mr. Solon C. Parker to Mrs. Mary Ann Hutchins.—At Newburyport, 
by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Mark P. Currier, of Amesbury, to Miss a 
. of Salisbury.—At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Tilden, Mr. George W. Cut- 

ler, of Bedford, to Miss Fannie 8. } eIntire. 


DEATHS. 


~ 


Shaw, 81; Mrs. Es- 
J. Clark, 
mting, $7. 


Im this city, Miss Hovora M. Buckley, 30; Mr. Joseph 
ther Worthley, formerly of North Yarmouth, Me., 74; Mr. J 
29; Mr. James A. B. Higgins, 21; At Deer Island, Mr. Daniel F “the 
—At Dorchester, Mr. doseph Frost, 74.—At Somerville, Mr. Alexander P. 
Armstrong, of Boetov, 48.—At Chelsea. Mrs. Hannah Sherman, 25.—At 
Cambridgeport, Mrs. Phebe Lazeltive, 70.—At Bast Cambridge, Mrs. Emma 
White, 22.—At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah B. Gibbs, 59.—At Salem. Mrs. Susan Mars- 

ton, 79.—At South Danvers, Mrs. Sarah Kh. Safford, (2.—-At Danvers, Mise A. 
Augusta Goldth wait, 26 —At Beverly, Capt. Michae! Larcom, 78.—At Lowell, 
Mr. J. Frank Merriam, 37.—-At Taunton, Mr. Daniel Buck, 68.—At Woree- 
ster, Mrs. Mary Holsworth, 34.—At Holden, Mrs. Silence é. Davis, 63.—At 
New Bedford, Mr. Alexander Gibbs, 58.—At Barre, Miriam Allen, 88.— 
At Durtmouth, Mrs. Mary Hider. 78.—At New Braintree, Mrs. Mary Bartiett, 
T7.—-At Ashby, Mr. Amos Wellington, 87.—At Sterling, Mrs. Lydia Loring, 
71.—At Northéeld. Mr. John J. Allew, 5:.—At Yarme port, . Thomas 
Nickerson, 76.—At South Deunis. Mrs. Mehitable Nickerroo. 74. —At Pitts- 
fleid, Mr. Robert U. Koberteon, 42 —At Nantucket, Mr. Edward Jenkins, 52. 
—At Provide: ce. K.1., Mr. Lemuel B. Shepard, ot Dorepester, Mass., 
51.—At Alstead. N. U.. Mr. William 


formerly 
Slade. 100 ears mouth-. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor PROPRIETOR. 
‘RANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Bpcros. 
M.—In about the date of the 
©. M., American tute, New York.—John bee 
the more originality of the two, and is less of a . But D. B. is 
well acquainted with stage effects, and to hit the popu- 
Tommy.—Mr. and Mrs. John Wood have a long engagement before | 
edition of the works of Joana Schopenhauer, the 
celebrated German novelist, was published bout 1830, at Frank- | 
fort and Leipsic, in twenty-four volames. She died at Jena, in 1838, if our | 
serves us. 
Mas. C. D.—You had better spare the time to come to the city, and go to N. 
D. Cotton's and make your selections. | 
Warrirer, Stam’ Ct.—We have no recent sta’ of the Russian empire at : 
Hovusrwirs, Taunton, Mass — safflower, for qyeing red and 
orange. Feypt, and the warmer parts of Asia, Europe and America. 
Axicus.— Madame Ce | age when she first visited this 
| 
| 
| 
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{ Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
A QUESTION. 


Moon—in grandeur sailing high 
Through the clear and cloudless sky, 
Tides to move and tides to make, 
Tides to give and tides to take, 
Light to give through dreary night 


And the moon with rays that gleam— 
Rays that like pure gold may seem : 
On the water siceping still, 

On the little singing rill, 

Ou the dew-drops in the grass, 

On the ore in many @ mass— 


Angwered by a glittering ray, 
Apgweted in as low, sweet tone: 
Like the zephyrs as they roam 
O'er the hill and o'er the plain, 
Over the decp and mighty main: 
Like the bird that sings at night, 
Like the voice of silent thought, 
Speaking truth and speaking right, 


My only beauty is my light, 
Therefore am I queen of night. 

Light to me is ever brought 
Through the air and from the sun : 
Through those endiess realms of space 
Come the sunbeams to my face. 

Thus o'er thee may truth’s rays come, 
Much to show and much reveal 

Of the true and of the real. 


Things that you should ever feel 

In the depths of your own heart— 
What thou shouldst be—what thou art. 
Then the ray in silence went 

Over the rugged rocks and rent, 

Over you dark and silent grove 

Where my thoughts do often rove, 
Through the clear and cloudless sky, 
To its proper home on high. 


HUMANITY. 


The posrest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life, 
When they can know and feel that they have been . 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some ema!) biessings—have been kind 
To such as needed kindness ; for this si cause, 
‘That we have al) of us a human heart. 


MUBIC. 


Music, the tender child of rudest times, 

The gentle native of al! lands and climes ; 

Who bymns alike man’s cradle and bis grave, 

Lalis low cot, or peals along the nave —Mas Noxroy. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We have nearly glided through the first month of winter, and have become 
acclimated to its severity. The city pow wears ite gayest aspect. with its 
thestres, balls and concerts; and there are long evenings. too, dear to the 
student, who nurses his lamp by the calm fireside. Ere we prepare another 
dish of gossip, the bolidays will have commenced, and * merry Christmas” 
heve come and gene. And even the country has ite attractions for those who 
love meture in all ite aspects. Baye Wilson Flagg:—*“ The landscape, when 
undishigured by art. is never without beauty; and the woods ere always redo- 
lent of sweet odors, that assist in perfecting the Ulusions thet arise from 
agreeable sights. While the exercisethus partaken tn the open air strength- 
ens the body end improves the health, the objects presented for our contem- 
piation are tonic and exhilaraut in their action on the mind. Whatever may 
be the season of the year, to the student of science, as well as to the lover 
of beauty, something is always presented to fix bis ettention or awaken his 
aémiretion. and be scidom returns from woodiand ramble without increased 
cheerfulness and a prospect of new sources of rational happiness.”......M. 
Lamertive, whose fortune, the public has been made aware, was greatly 
impained by @ series of Lad years and his imdulgemce to poor tenants, has this 
year had 2 meguificent crop of wine wpon bis Macon estate. It is said that 
he has sold 3900 casks at 80 francs each, and has consequently realized e sum 
of 240,000 francs But Lamartine does not know the value of money, and 
would be poor if he had « million # year. He is generous to a fault....,. Mr. 
De la Haye, of Mauchester, England, has patented a mode of submerging sub- 
iuerive electric cables. Lie proposes eucasiug them iu « soluble compound, 
capable of Gosting H for & time ou the surface of the water. The costing he 
intends to use for this purpose he supposed would hold it ov the surface of 
the weves while about five miles of cable were paid out from the veasel be- 
fore it began to dissolve—and as it would dissolve gradually, so the cable 
would #ink gradually to the bed of the ocean...... The London Court Journal 
says, de rumored that the Prince of Wales may possibly visit Canade ia 
the course of mext cummer.”’...... 4 musical instrament maker et Geneva 
has invented e mechanical cannon. It has discharged balls across the Khone 
with great force and rapidity. The invention is thought to promise well, and 
may eventually rid us of that villanous saltpetre ”...... Some public-house 


hiscastie.” * 1am not so positive about that,” said e eritic of the Westwin- 
ster Review; * but Iam sure that au Koglishwoman’s dress is ber castle, for 
it is such am enomnous six now, that it is morally and physically impossible 
for avy one, frieud or enemy. to come wear her!”...,.. A regiment of the 
Chasseurs a peed yas been traived lately to perf: plicated 

by (empet-cound sloue. The exhibition, in the outskirts of Paris, attracted 
a lange crowd. For the working of such @ mode, it will be requisite © have 
geod musicians and vory ivtebligont mep...... No station. or talents 
whatever can excuse 4 wen for neglecting the civilities due from man to man. 
When Clement ALV. secouded the papal chair, the ambassadors of the several 
States, represented at his court, waited on hie holiness with their congratula- 
tions. As they were jntwoduced, and severally bowed, be also bowed to ze- 
tum the compliment. Ov thir, the nuster of ceremouics told bis holiness 
thathe should not have returmed their salute. beg your perdon*” 


—— 


said he, “Ihave not been pope long enough to forget good manners.”......It 
was stated at a meeting recently held at Norwich, England, of the ‘“ Society 
for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews,” that there is at present 
10.000 converted Jews in Europe. all classes of society being comprised in the 
Mist. The soviety has 100 agents, of whom 56 are converts, and 25 ordained 
clergymen, end 60 clergymen of the Ohurch of England are converts from 
Judaism, ..... There can be no difficulty in understanding what is meant by 
‘‘a hungry meeting,” in New York, since the illustration a few weeks since, 
in which a baker's wagon was robbed, and the bread used to pelt each other 
toith! A very “hungry meeting,” that!......A mission was not long since 
commenced by the Presbyterian Board among the Affghans, an independent, 
hospitable and martial nation, oceupying a country between India and Per- 
sia, filled with the grandest mountains in the world. They have been sup- 
posed by Sir William Jones, and other eminent scholars, to be a portion of 
the ten tribes of Israel. Though now Mohammedans, they claim descent 
from King Saul. They have many legends describing the capture of the ark 
of the covenant by the Philistines, the anointing by Samuel, the battle of 
Devid and Goliath, and other events of Scripture history, which they claim 
as their own...... William Bein, convicted of stealing $3333 from the United 
States Branch Mint. was sentenced by Judge McAlister to six years imprison- 
ment and $2000 fine...... The former residence of Henry Martyn, in Bengal, 
has been turned into a dirtiliery. The splendid banian tree, where he was 
wont to spend hours in prayer, is transformed into a cooper’s shop......A 
quaint writer says:—‘‘ We are generally desirous of having fair and well 
printed Bibles; but the fairest and finest impression of the Bible is, to have 
it well printed on the reader's heart. ..... Song-writing is not so easy a thing 
as some scribblers imagine. A young beginner told Beranger, that he could 
easily write thirty songs a month. “ Indeed,” replied the immortal chanson- 
nier, “‘in my best days, I could write but twelve a year.”...... Kindness, like 
grain, increases by sowing... ,,.James W. Patten, of Cuncomb county, North 
Carolina, claims to have raised eleven hundred bushels of Irish potatoes on an 
acre of land!...... The Siamese ambassadors in England were shown round 
Portsmouth, where one of them, who has fifty-eight wives, wanted to buy a 
young Portsmouth lady for his fifty-ninth. His Excellency Muntri—this is 
the axorious envoy—oflered a very handsome sum, $3000, for the purchase, 


diamond its specks, and the best man his failings...... Active preparations 
are making to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable next June. Four hundred 
additional miles of cable have been ordered; and if the effort to recover the 
three hundred and forty miles now submerged should not be successful, that 
amount will also be added, so that the length of the cable will be nearly three 
thousand miles...... The ‘Original Papers of the late Duke of Wellington 
upon India ” will be published in the course of a few weeks...... The Lyons 
and St. Etienne manufacturers congratulate themselves on having received so 
few orders from the United States this year...... It is scarcely to be believed 
that women can be found among the spectators of a public execution; and 
yet, in England, we are told,a man is never hanged without numbers of 
women witnessing his dying agonies. Sterne’s maid-servant asked her mas- 
ter leave to go to a public execution. Soon after she set off, she returned all 
in tears. On her master’s asking her why she cried, she answered, ‘‘ Because 
she had lost her labor; for before she reached the gallows, the man was re- 
prieved!”...... And, by the way, speaking of hanging, here is an anecdote 
not without a spice of interest. A highwayman and a chimney-sweeper were 
going to be hanged both together at Tyburn—the first for an exploit on the 
highway. the latter for a more ignoble robbery. The highwayman was dress- 
ed in scarlet, and mounted the cart with alacrity; the chimney-sweeper fol- 
lowed him slowly. While the clergyman was praying with fervor, the gay 
robber was attentive; and the other approached pear to his fellow-sufferer to 
partake of the same benefit, but met with a repulsive look from his compan- 
ion, which kept him at some distance. But, forgetting this angry warning, 
he presumed still to come nearer, when the highwayman, with some disdain. 
said, “Keep further off, can’t you?"—* Sir,” replied the sweep, “1 wont 
keep off! J have as much right to be here as you!”.... .Gen, Burgoyne was a 
good critic as well as playwright. He was once at a play, which was most in- 
differently performed, and calling one of the actors, asked him the name of 
the piece. ‘*The Stage Coach, sir,” replied Buskin. “The next time you 
play it,” said the general, “ I must ask to be an outside passenger.” .....An 
old nobleman, having married a young girl, was asked how he could possibly 
expect at his years to possess the heart of so younga female, He replied, 
that he had rather possess a corner of her heart, than the whole heart of an 
old woman who was tottering into the grave like himeeif...... When it was 
understood that Sir James Lowther, afterwards Lord Lonsdale. was to be ele- 
vated to the peerage es a reward for offering to furnish government with a 
seventy-four gun-ship, completely equipped at his own expense, a lady said 
to John Philip Kemble. * Dear me, sir, what a whimeical thing this seems 
altogether. I wonder what title they can give for supplying a ship—what 
can they call him, Mr. Kemble?”—** Why, madam.” replied Mr. Kemble, “ I 
should think he will be called lordship,”’ This was the only pun Kemble was 
ever guilty of...... “Can you tell me, my son, what a jury of inquest is?” — 
“ A jury of inquest am a body of men what sits down on a dead man, to find 
out whether he are dead for sartin, or am only playing the possum.”’...... A 
gentleman advertises for board and jodging in a respectable family, ‘* to live 
with them and be done for ;” and. to render his views still less equivecal, he 
adds that * quietness is his object.” It looks as if he were contracting for 
certain death...... “ United, we stand; divided, we fall’’—as the types said 
to the compositor when they fell into pi...... A thorough-bred animal is well 
known by some distinguishing marke, The English race-horse has his dell- 
eate head, fine neck and symmetry of form; the bull-dog carries his talip 
ears. tooth-exposure of mouth, and adder tail; the game-cock, like Addison's 
Marcia, ‘ towers above his sex;” the perfect pugilist, a true and distinct spe- 
cies of the genus man, has a form and Bearing peculiar to himeelf...... A fel- 
low, in New York, who stole keg of lard, wns arzested, tried, convicted, and 
sent to the penitentiary, ell within an hour, How much better he weat 
through for greasing !...... A criminal at Oporto about to be hung, would 
not quit the ladder before they gave him some liquor. A cup of wine being 
brought, before drinking it, he blew off the froth. Being asked why he'did so, 
he answered, *‘ Brother, because new wine is bad for the liver.”..,,..Whet 
must you do toe tea-table to make it fit to eat? Give itup? Why, take 
away the tea (T), and them it becomes catable!,.,.., Why is @ quarrelsome 
man like a beef-steak’? Because be is always in a broil, 


GOOD MANNERS, 

Many persons plead a love of truth as an @ for rough 
manners, as if truth was never gentle and kind, but always harsh, 
morose and forbidding. Surely good manners and a good con- 
science are no more inconsistent with each other than beauty and 
innocence, which are strikingly akin, and always look the better 
for Roughness and honesty are indeed some- 
times found together in the same person; but he is @ poor j 
of human nature who takes ili manners to be a rascal, because he 
has the manners of a gentleman, Some persons object to polite- 
ness, that its language is unmeaning and false. But this is easily 
answered. A lie is not locked up in a phrase, but must exist, if 
at all, in the mind of the speaker. In ordinary compliments 
of civilized life, there is no intention to deceive, and consequently 
no falsehood. Polite language is pleasant to the ear, and soothing 
to the heart, while rough words are just the reverse ; and if not the 
product of illtemper, are yery apt to produce it, ‘The plainest of 
truths, let it be lennon can be conveyed in civil speech, 
while the most ignant of lies may find utterance, and often do, 
the of the ules jor Life 


PICTORIAL DRAWINGROOM' COOMPANTON. 


Natural ice is seen in the warmest part of that country. 
To procure ice by atificial means, they dig, on a large o 
plain, not far from Calcutta, three or four pits about thirty 
opesty and two feet deep each, the ‘bottom of which they cover 

mt cight inches gta foot thick with sugar cane, or the stems of 

the large Indian crn, dried. On this bed are placed, in rows, a 
number of small, shallow, unglazed earthen pans, formed of very 
porous earth, a rea ged of an inch thick, and about an inch and a 
quarter deep, which, at the dusk of evening, they fill with soft 
water that been boiled. In the morning before sunrise, the 
ice-makers attend the pits, and collect what is frozen in bas 
which they convey to the place of preservation. This is general); 
prepared on some high, dry situation, by sinking a pit fourteen or 

fteen feet deep, lining: it first with straw, and then with a coarse 
kind of blanketing. ‘he ice is deposited in this pit, and beat 
down with rammers, till,at length its own accumulated cold freezes 
it, and forms one solid mass. The mouth of the pit is well se- 
cured from the exterior air with straw and blankets, and a thatch- 
ed roof is thrown over the whole. The quantity of ice formed 
the method above descbed depends on a light atmosphere an 
clear, serene weather. Three hundred @ are employed in 
this operation in one place. At first sight, this curious process 
may appear to be an effect of evaporation. But this is not the 
case ; for it is remarkable, that it is essential to its success that the 
straw in which the vessels are placed should be dry, whereas, if 
evaporation were concerned in the congelation, wetting the straw 
would promote it. When the straw becomes wet by accident, it 
is obliged to be replaced by dry straw. ‘The earth is continually 
losing heat by radiation; and it loses most on clear, starlight 
nights, when there are no clouds to intercept and send back the 
rays of heat. The straw, like all filamentous substances, is a good 
radiator of caloric; and it is in consequence of the heat that is 
thus given out by it into space on clear nights, that the ice is 
formed. When the weather is windy and cloudy, the effect does 
not take place.—ZJndia and the East. 


> 
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DISINTERMENT OF THE MEDICI. 


We read, through the Tuscan correspondent of the Morning 
Post, a remarkable account of a disinterment of about sixty mem- 
bers of the Medici family, pagers. seven sovereigns, who have 
been buried in-the crypt of the stately pile of San Lorenzo at Flo- 
rence. It states that the wooden ns in the vaults having been 
found mouldering away, orders were given to have them replaced, 
and consequently all the bodies, with the exception of two, were 
transferred into new receptacles under the direction of the Avvo- 
cato Regio, the government architect, and Cavaliere Passerini. 
During tions, the remains of the famous Giovanni delle 
Bande Neri and his son Cosimo, the first Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
were once more ¢x to mortal gaze. The hodies of Eleanora 
di Toledo, wife of the latter, and her son, Francis the First, were 
found to be so fresh as to appear only recently laid in the sepul- 
ehre; that of Francis especially, warranted the supposition of 
having died from strong arsenical poison. By the side of Cosimo 
lay his dagger, possibly the one which he plunged into the breast 
of his son Garcia, the fratricide, Each tod y was accompanied 
with a medal, and ticketed and labelled with business-like preci- 
sion. Giovanni, ehe father of Cosimo, was the only one covered 
with a helmet, Gaston, the last of the house, closes the series, 


MORAL COURAGE, 


Sidney Smith, in his work on moral philosophy, speaks in this 
wise of what men lose for want of a little moral courage, or inde- 
pendence of mind :—* A great deal of talent is lost in the world 
for the want of a little courage. Every day sends to the grave a 
number of obscure men, who have only remained in obscurity be- 
cause their timidity has prevented them from making a first effort ; 
and who, if they could have been induced to begin, would, in all 
probability, have gone great lengths in fame. The fact is, to do 
anything in this world worth doing, we must not stand back shiv- 
ering, and thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will not do to be perpet- 
ually calculating tasks, and adjusting nice changes; it did very 
well before the flood, where a man could consult his friends upon 
an intended publication for a hundred and fifty years, and then 
live to seo its success afterwards. But at present a man waits, 
and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his brother, and his uncle, 
and particular friends till, one fine day, he finds he is sixty years 
of age ; that he bas lost so much time in consulting his first cousin 
pra particular friends, that he has no more time to follow their 
ce. 


ALLIGATORS’ NESTS. 


These nests resemble haycocks. They are four feet high, and 
five in diameter at their bases, being constructed with grass and 
herbage. , First, they deposit one layer of eggs on a floor of mor- 
tar, and having covered this with a stratum of mud and herbage 
eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs upon that, and so on to 
the top, there being commonly from one to two hundred eggs in a 
nest, With their tails they then beat down round the nest the 
dense grass and reeds, five feet high, to prevent the approach of 
unseen enemics: The female watches her eggs until they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, and then takes her brood under 
her own care, defending them, and providing for their subsistence. 
Dr, Lutvemberg, of New Orleans, told me that he once packed 
up one of these nests with the eggs in a box for the Museum of 
bt. Petersburg, but he was. recommended, before he closed it, to 
see that there was no danger of the eggs being hatched on the 
voyage, On seems one, a young alligator walked out, and was 
soon followed hy the rest, about a hundred, which he fed in his 
house, where they went up and down stairs, whining and barking 
like young puppies.—Jyel/, the Geologist. 


BAVAGE COURAGE, 


The following act of barbarous courage is related of Revendee 
Bey, surnamed the One Eyed, who was the a of great atten- 
tion at Constantinople, this futher died when he was only sixteen 

ears old, and the Kurdes, his subjects, refused to acknowledge 

im his successor, ou accountof hin youth, styling him Smooth 

ace,” Having called together the reyolted chiefs, he advanced 
in the midst of them, and said, “ Well, you doubt my personal 
coursye, | will now convince you of what sacrifices I am capable.” 
And with this remark, he immediately tore his left eye from the 
socket, end threw it on the ground, This extraordinary act of 
courage so astonished the Kurdes, that they threw themselves at 
his feet, acknowledged him as their chief, and fought for him like 
lions anecdote also made a deep impression on the 
dul has restored him all his property 
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DRAW ENG- BOOM, COM. 


~ ‘Bastty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
besides a gratis copy to the petson who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


, the novelist, has given £1000 to the India relief 
fand. —— It is said that the Buffalo papers are to be reduced in 
size after the first of January. The Cleveland Plaindealer, and 
Journal, Press and Tribune, of Chicago, have already dropped a 
column from each page, and make a corresponding reduction in 
length. —— The Springfield Republican, from a thorough investi- 
gation, compiles statistics showing that about 1000 operatives have 
been discharged in that city since September 1.—— If the top of 
your fluid lamp cannot be started, hold the outer portion in the 
steam of the tea-kettle, and it will start.—— The Easton (Pa.) 
Argus mentions an incident of an old gentleman recent! y deceased 
in Lehigh county, who had been suspected of having considerable 
money in his house, although no one knew the amount. On 
examining the premises after his death, no less than $11,000 in 
specie were found, which he had doubtless been saving and con- 
cealing for many years. ——— It is rather a vague description of a 
man’s residence to say that he lives “at a county.” —— The secre- 
tary of war, upon a careful scrutiny of the information from the 
Utah expedition, considers that Col. Alexander’s forces and the 
other detachments are safe against Mormon hostilities, if attacked. 
He regards the remaining supplies as abundant for the maintenance 
of the troops till next sammer.—— In Rockville, Ct., 1300 frogs 
have been found together in a spring only four feet in diameter, 
and it is guessed there are many more remaining there.—— Whilst 
the cotton trade seems to be almost in a languishing condition in 
England, it is extending itself by rapid strides into Russia. Mills 
are being built and enlarged in all directions. Amongst the former 
is a colossal establishment, which is in progress of erection close 
to St. Petersburg. The new mill will have in it 100,000 spindles, 
for spinning 38’s and 40’s yarn, mostly mule, with same propor- 
tion of throstle. —— The Boston city government has granted an 
annuity of $250 per annum for five years to the widow of Ezekiel 
W. Hodson, who was shot in East Boston while in the discharge 
of his duty as policeman. —— Rev. Luther Farnham writes to the 
Ploughman that Brooklyn is now the third city in size in the 
Union, and that house-rent is only about half as high in that city 
as in New York, simply because one is a first class city, while the 
other ranks as second class. —— The Charleston Courier states 
that W. Gilmore Simms and R. K. Cralle are the chief contribu- 
tors on topics of southern literature and literary history to the 
Encyclopedia of General Knowledge, now in course of publication 
by the Appletons. —— Samantha ClafK has been appointed 
postmistress at Becket in place of her late husband, Alexander 
Clark. ——A man got drunk on the quay at Marseilles, in France, 
and unperceived, went to sleep in a flat bottomed boat in which a 
quantity of timber had been piled. While there, it seems more 
timber was put in without any one seeing him ; and when three 
days out at sea the sailors heard a voice from the hold, the poor 
wretch having been unable up to that time to make himself heard. 

‘He was liberated, and is likely to recover: —— Professor Orfila 
has proved by numerous experiments that arsenic always exists in 
the crust formed on the inside of a tea-kettle. —— A car has been 
‘placed on the New York Central Railroad so arranged as to be 
“used as an ordinary passenger car in the day time, while at night 
it can, as if by magic, be converted into couch bedsteads, and ca- 
pable, under this arrangement, of accommodating fifty-six per- 
sons. It has three tiers of berths on each side. ——The expression, 
‘‘ nightmare,” is, says Sir William Temple, from Mara, in old 
Runic, who was a goblin said to seize upon sleeping men and take 
from them sense and motion. —— The Prince of Wales may pos- 
sibly visit Canada in the course of next summer. —— Memphis 
must-be a nice spot for a peaceable man to live in. One of its 
journals recommends it to medical students as the best point in 
the country to study anatomy, as fresh killed subjects are to be 
had every morning at the dead-house! What a tit-bit this para- 
graph would be for some of the verdant John Bulls, who swallow 
any hoax in regard to America, with a credulity that is perfectly 
sublime. —— It is a sigiificant remark of the Congregationalist, 
that “the number of slow walkers increases in the street.” So 
many walk now because they have nothing else to do. —— The 
chief of the railway station of Montigny, France, blew out his 
brains lately. He had appropriated to his own use some of the 
‘money of the company, and feared the discovery of bis guilt. 

Corron Factory at Texas.—The Tellico Manu- 
facturing Company has been fully organized, and has purchased 
of Thomas A. McCray his lands, mills, ete. Mr. McCray states 
that arrangements are being made for him to start for Boston io a 
few days, for the purpose of purchasing 2500 spindles aud 50 
looms, to be used in spinning and weaving heavy cotton and 
woolen goods, This ia something new in that part of ‘Texas. 

Wuisker on 4 Waaen.—At Patterson, N. J., a man lately 
drank two quarts of whiskey, on a wager. One of the journals of 
that place says that when he had finished the second quart he was 
senseless. We should say that ho was senseless before ho com- 
menced the firet,. Tho man died. 

Porson.-It haa been ascertained by chemical analysis, 
that the water supplied to a portion of the citizens of Norwich, Ct., 
throngh lead pipes, contains lead in solution to the amount of four 


grains per gallon, 


apsive Gatherings. 


A silver mine has been discovered in Alabama. 

The recent freshet in Canada has done much damage. 

Colonel Benton has entirely recovered from his illness, and has 
gone to work on his book again. 

The “Sons of Malta,” residing in Philadelphia, have donated 
$650 towards relieving the distresses of the poor of that city. 

Mr. Samuel C. Nowlan, a civil engineer, has executed a plan 
for bridging the East River, between New York and Brooklyn. 

A little girl in Orange county, Va., who was formerly deafeand 
dumb, has jwst recovered her speech and hearing, by means of the 
typhoid fever. 


An extraordinary marriage took place near Wheeling, Va., 
lately. The bride is fifty-three years old, and the bridegroom 
twenty-two. 

Three men, L. C. Griswold, David 
Lochbaum, stage-drivers, have been arrested in 
the mails. 

Macklin, who killed Judge Price at 
guilty of manslaughter in the fourth 
sent to the county prison for three mon 

The increase of crime in New York is truly 
can no longer resort to the public highways after ni 
the fear of sudden death beneath the bravo’s steel. 

There are from twelve to fifteen hundred gy for lodg- 
ing at the New York station-houses every night by homeless wan- 
derers, about one-third of whom find accommodations. 

The Calais (Maine) Advertiser says forty-one bears have been 
killed this fall in a few of the towns and plantations of that vicin- 
ity. + mates: by Mr. Nelson Sweet was judged to weigh 600 
pounds. 

A Portuguese named Manuel, at Nantucket, endeavoring to 
drive a hog from one pen to another, was attacked by the ugly 
porker, thrown down, bitten, and the flesh torn from his legs and 
arms to the danger of his life. 


There is now in the course of construction at the Southwark 
Iron Works, a small ip, built of iron upon a new princi 
which the builders believe will accomplish an average of 
from twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. 


The receipts of the New York Bible Society the past year have 
been $18,700—a diminution as compared with previous years. The 
society has, however, been able to meet all its engagements, and 
donate $1000 to the American Bible Society. 

Mrs. Breman, an Irish woman, years, residing at the 
Falls in Norwich, Ct., fell down since, 
with a child in her arms, and broke her neck by the fall. She 
died in a few hours afterwards. The child escaped uninjured. 


A young man from pry lately presented $860 of the 
notes of the Farmers’ Bank at An A Georgetown, Ky., for 
redemption. The was promptly handed to him, but as he 
left the bank, he was saluted with a shower of eggs from a mob of 
men and boys. 

Great excitement has been produced in Chicago, by the detec- 
tion of Martin Quinlan, the city sexton, in the act of rifling the 
graves of the dead, and sending them off in wagons. It is sup- 

that he has fora long time engaged im selling bodies 
to a medical college in Southern Ifinois. 

During the year ending about May last, there was quite an 
activity in the location of land warrants, and yet a statement shows 
that of 26,810,687 acres issued under the act of 1855, only 
15,770,230 acres have been located, leaving still floating in the 
market 10,940,440 acres. 

The receipts of the American Tract Society the past six months 
have been $151,536, or less by $11,000 than in the same months 
last year. The sales by colporteurs, though in some localities 
diminished, have on the whole increased about $5000, and the 
grants of publications have increased nearly 1,000,000 pages. 

The discovery of “ Caolm,” the fine clay of which China and 

ite ware is made, in South Carolina and Georgia, has intro- 
uced among us another branch of industry, likely to prove of 
great commercial value to us. As crockery is an article of almost 
universal consumption, we may expect it to become an article of 
extensive exportation. 

The Americans have become the greatest book-producers in the 
world. More volumes are sold in this country in one year than in 
Great Britain, with much the same population, in five. Where a 
London publisher issues an edition of 1000, an American publish- 
er would print 5000. In fact, the number of readers with us is as 
twenty to one as compared with the same class insEngland. 


The ceremonies of the inauguration of Alfred Wafe as the first 
governor of the Choctaw Nation were of a highly interesting 
character. A large concourse of people were present, old warriors 
of by-gone days, with their women ; their children of the first re- 
move, who are the active men of the country; the dashing men 
beginning manhood, clad in the gay colors of former costumes, 
and young and lovely girls. 

Messrs. Belcher & Brothers, the large sugar refiners in St. Louis, 
have been experimenting upon the syrup of the Chinese sugar 
cane, and pronounce it to be incapable of producing sugar in any 
quantities, as it will not granulate. The new cane will, however, 
be cultivated on a small scale for molasses, for domestic use and 
for feed for stock, and will contribute something to equalize the 
demand aud supply of sugar. 

At Moscow, lately, great curiosity was excited by an experiment 
being made with a new description of locomotive, running along 
the streets, and so construeted us to cause the wheels to lay down 
a sort of wooden rails as they advanced. The locomotive dragged 
after it a number of carts heavily laden, The experiment, though 
the first made, had perfectly succeeded. The author of the inven- 
tion is a trader of Moscow, named Prokhoroff. 

The American Institute, of New York, have awarded to W. G. 
Sterling, Esq., of this city, a medal for his patent gas regulator. 
‘This is a new and valuable invention, and is very highly spoken 
of by every one who has used it. Mr. Sterling says that it will 
save fifty per cent. 10 gas consumers—if so, no person who uses 
gas should be without one. They are very simple in their con- 
struction, and not liable to get out of order. 


The Ciucinnati Times, in noticing the movement at the North 
to obtain funds to send unemployed women to the West, discour- 
ages it in this wise :—“ We do not know to what part of the West 
the above article refers, but if it be anywhere.in this vicinity, the 
women in question had better be kept where they noware. ‘There 
are hund of women here entirely out of employment, and they 
are likely to continue so until business affairs wear a different 
aspect from the present, In good times, we can take care of all 
the women that may come along, but just now they had better 
stay at home.” 


and Solomon 
for robbing 
Miss., was found 
was fined $1000, and 


. Citizens 
without 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS! 
SUBSCRIBE EARLY! 

We have made arrangements to produce in the coming year, 
the best volume of Taz Frac or our Union which we have yet 
published. It is now twelve years since we commenced this favor- 
ite journal, and at no time have we had so large a subscription 
list, or so heavyan edition, as at this moment. This success is the 
result of no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, unflagging 
purpose to present to the public a truly valuable journal, beauti- 
fully psinted upon the finest material, and in the best style. The 
new volume will commence with one of the choicest original nauti- 
eal stories we have ever published, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 
—oR,— 
THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 
BY LIZUTENANT MURRAY. 

The most popular novelette writer in the country, and one 
whose stories have found more readers tham any writer on this 
side of the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of the daring 
Buecaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose marvellous doings and 


_ strange organization will be given with vivid truthfulness. 


The coming volume of Tue Frac or ovr Unio will present 
the best array of original novelettes which we have ever given in one 
year, all finely illustrated by original drawings. We have several 
new and popular contributors also engaged, and have a fund of 
spicy and highly entertaining sketches, tales and adventures in 
store for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be continued, and 
we have some additional improvements, which will be introduced 
for the benefit and pleasure of our army of readers. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us tweive subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


copy 

One copy of PLaG or ovr Unto, and one copy of BatLou’s PrcroriAL, 
taken together. $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, with the money, we 
will present a complete set of Batuou's PictortaL, in twelve bound volumes, 
full gilt. with ilumined covers, title-pages and indexes. uniformly and ele- 
gantly bound, the wholesale of which is #24. Here is a chance for any 
| — to obtain a superbly illustrated library. containing over ten thousand 

rilliant engravings, without money! M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Foreign tems. 


The Italian journals give melancholy accounts of the damage 
caused by the inundations in Upper Italy. 

The tirst two volumes of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” are 
to be issued earty im the next year. ‘The work will be completed 
in four volumes. 

The project of enlisting reeruits between five feet and five feet 
four inches in height, for cavalry regiments about to be organized 
by the East India Company, is succeeding admirably. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Milan has offered a prize of 
60,000 lire for the best model of a statue of Leonardo da Vinci, 
to be erected through the munificence of the Emperor of Austria. 

At Wolverhampton, England, a married woman, of violent 
temper, drove her husband out of the house, and threw a poker 
oe — ; the weapon missed him, and striking a child, occasioned 
its death. 

The improvements in Paris are causing the destruction of some 
houses of note. Among others, the dwelling in the Rue St. Claude, 
in which the famous Turenne was born, is now being 
taken down. 


Sands of Gold. 


... We follow the world in approving others, but we go before 
it in approving ourselves.—Lacon. 

.... Happiness consists in the multiplicity of agreeable con- 
sciousness. —Johnson. 

.... Women who are too forward in offering their services to 
men soon find themselves under their feet.—Mdme. de Lespinasse. 

..-. The word of God must not hang, like a jewel, only in the 
ear, but it must be cabineted and locked up in the heart as its 
safest repository.— Culverwell 

«++. The longer we live and the more we think, the higher 
value we learn to put on the friendship and tenderness of parents 
and friends.—Johnson. 

.--. We must love our friends as true amateurs love paintings ; 
they have their eyes perpetually fixed on the fine parts, and see 
no others.— me. d’ Bpinay. 

.... None are so fond of secrets as those who do notmean to 
keep them; such persons covet secrets, as a spendthrift covets 
mouey, for the purpose of circulation.—Lacon. 


Soker’s Budget. 


An edior, speaking of a contemporary, says he “can’t bear a 
natural fool.” ‘The latter replies that “ unfortunately his maternal 
ancestor could,” 

A leading broker being asked, the other day, how his child was, 
answered, almost in tears, “ Very ill—would not give two per 
cent. for his life.” 

Take a company of boys chasing butterflies, put long-tailed 
coats on the boys, and turn the butierflies into guineas, and you 
have a beautiful panorama of the world. 

A contemporary threatens to make some folks see themselves, 
by holding up a glass to their faces, and some folks retort by 
guessing he “has held up too many glasses to his own 
face!” 

“Tam so lame from the railroad crash, of last week, I can 
hardly stand,” said a limping, hebbling chap. ‘ Well, then, I 


hope you intend to sue fordamages,” said his friend. “Damages ! 
If I sue for any- 


no, no; I have had damages enough by them. 
thing, it will be for repairs!” . 
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THE HOSPITAL DHOOLIE. 

The dhoolie is a simply constructed palkie, or palankeen, which 
is carried by four bearers, who i 
in the lower provinces of the 
are.used much on the march for conveying the sick ; more 
y those who are in too delicate a state to bear the jolting 
the camels on which they are usually placed, 


to a.distinct caste, living 


and who are luck 


BALLOUS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


_HINDOSTANEE DHOOLIE, OR HOSPITAL LITTER. 


formed by the bend of the s! ers ; and a slight framework of 
bamboo at the top, covered stout wax cloth, with curtains of 
white canvass, complete thé ‘dhoolie; These elastic materials 
kindly give to the step of the bearers; the curtains keep off the 
sun, and at the same time admit any breeze that may be stirring. 
On the sacking is placed a rezzi, or thick quilted coverlet, whi 

is the-only bed used by the soldiers (sick or well) serving in India. 
Early in the Indian mutiny a doctor of one of the revolted regi- 
ments at Meerut, while on his to visit his hospital the — 
lowing the outbreak, saw a dhoolie approaching, bearing the body 
of Col. Finnis. He says, “On my way down (00 the hospital), a 
dhoolie approached, and was -passing me, when I stop the 
bearers, and asked what they. carried. They an ‘ The 
Colonel Sahib.’ It was pg Colonel Finnis’ body, which had 
just been found where he fell, and was carried towards the 
churchyard.”” The accompanying sketch will assist the reader to 
form @ correct idea of this most useful and extensively used con- 
veyance. By the help of these sketches of Indian characters and 
scenes which we have presented,.and shall continne to present, 
from time to time, our friends will have exact notions of the 


claims to be especally a coloni 


- ligion are not well 


Before the establishment of our 
illus: journal, readers, dependent on verbal description alone, 
had but vague and s ideas of the great dramas enacted on 
the theatre of the world. 


as time rolls on. The British troubles in India are likely to fur- 
nish subjects enough for comment and illustration for sometime to 
come. It is curious to remark, by the way, that England, which 
nation, has ‘made immense 
failures in her favorite line in less than'a century. She could not 
preserve her thirteen American. colonies ; she has never been able 
completely to conciliate the Canadians, after eighty years occupa- 
tion, and has succeeded in alienating forever the powerful caste of 
Brahmins in India, while France, to whom she has denied the ca- 

ity of founding colonial establishments, has always secured the 
Co of the people among whom she has pisened her standard. 
Take for success in Africa. And yet the are 
not an people to subjugate—their manners, habits re- 

calculated to admit a foreign yoke. 


= | to bring the events of the age vividly before the eyes of the public, 
me ‘ and furnish a record that will have an enduring value, increasi: 
| 
“ag of the tents and other camp equipage. Every ee ore hospi 
ee establishment in Bengal has its complement of dhoolies attached, 
- with a staff of bearers, under a pro 2 paid by the government. 
oa. The dhoolies are used for carrying those of the sick who are too 
os feeble to gain the hospital on foct. In action these vehicles‘are of 
Bk the greatest service for carrying to the rear those who fall wounded, | 
E egg to have an opportunity of availing them- | 
: selves of them ; they are exceedingly comfortable to ride in, owing 
5 to their light and elastic construction. The bottom is simply four 
oe bamboos, fastened to four short legs, forming a frame, which is 
ce tightly corded ever with country rope, to form a sacking. The 
Ss frame is supported by an iron suspender at the head, and another 
e. at the foot; the long bamboo pole passing through the rings | 
Vi iw 5 
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